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America’s Duty to the Next Generation 
By Fred C. Butler, Director of Americanization, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


W* owe a great deal to those hardy men and 

women who fought and conquered the perils 
and hardships of this new land. They came to 
America for a greater political and religious liberty 
and for a greater physical or mental reward for their 
efforts. This debt we can only pay by passing on to 
the next generation the heritage we received, not 
only intact but increased in value. I think the war 
has taught us to take a rather solemn pride in per- 
forming our duty and I wish to speak of another 
great duty,—a national, a state, a community, a 
personal duty. 

The war has thrown a giant searchlight into all 
the nooks and crannies of our national life. It has 
brought out into the glare all the hidden recesses 
of our character. Some of the things that have been 
thrown upon the screen have caused our hearts to 
beat a little faster with joy and pride, and have led 
us to take new hope and trust in the future; but 
some of the pictures we have caught of ourselves 
have caused our heads to droop in shame. 

A number of years ago a very clever gentleman 
wrote a romance about America, ‘‘the melting pot.”’ 
The idea appealed to our vanity and all of these years 
we have been living in a fool’s paradise seeing ro- 
mance instead of fact. We knew we were being 
called upon to do a thing unique in history; to take 
of every race and country and create a new people 
in a new land. We see plainly what a gigantic task 
it was. We see plainly also that we did almost 
nothing in a constructive way to bring this about. 
At the time, we seemed to think there was something 
magic in the air we breathe that would transform 
people from other lands into real Americans—some- 
thing miraculous in our form of government that 
would at once uproot their allegiance to things which 
had been bred in them for generations. To our 
surprise and dismay the war showed us that we were 
on the way to having, not a unified country, but what 
Roosevelt described it, a ‘‘polyglot boarding house.”’ 


To build this great country of ours, to till its 
fields, to conquer its mountains, to harness its rivers, 
to man its industries, we had made it easy for people 
of other lands to enter America. This great boon 
conferred, we deemed our duty done. Were they 
herded together like cattle in our steamships and 
docks? Were they exploited by sharpers the moment 
they cleared our immigrant stations? Were they 
left to find refuge in the settlements and ghettoes 
of our great cities? Were they farmed out on con- 
tracts to the unscrupulous of their own and other 
races? Were they sold worthless land at fabulous 
figures in climates for which they were unfitted? 
These things we did not know and we were too busy 
with our own affairs even to inquire. 

In the cities our foreign-born people were housed 
in slums, in tenements, and shacks which reaped 
financial returns out of all proportion to the actual 
investment. They were located in colonies, among 
others of their race and tongue and there they lived 
fully as foreign to the real America as though they 
had never left their native lands. In many cases 
their children studied only their own language and 
never heard English spoken. As a result, they 
lived among us unto the third generation but still 
were not of us. 

Their settlements often became breeding places 
of disease, which lowered the health of the whole 
community, and often of what is worse, Bolshevism 
and anarchy. Given a life of toil with no hope of 
anything better for the future, without comforts or 
conveniences, imposed upon, exploited, embittered, 
they dwelt among us. We salved our consciences 
by decrying their methods of living as an excuse for 
our own inactivity. That this was a calumny upon 
these people we are assured by all who worked among 
them. Too often, helpless, they lost all hope. After 
tiring of the struggle in the morass of their environ- 
ment, they settled down, wearied and disheartened, 
merely to exist. Injustice and ignorance, those par- 
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ents of Bolshevism, could desire no better fields in 
which to propagate. 

But not ‘only toward our foreign-born brothers 
have we been neglectful and unjust. To our surprise 
and shame, we found among those splendid American 
boys who answered the call to their nation’s service, 
not hundreds but hundreds of thousands, who could 
not read the President’s stirring words, to learn at 
first hand why they were at war. Can it be realized 
that there are in this country today more than five 
million native-born Americans to whom we have 
not given the power to read and write? Americans 
whose grandsires came to this country before the 
Revolution—Americans whose forefathers stood with 
Washington at Yorktown and fought with Jackson 
at New Orleans—Americans whose families carved 
homes for themselves out of primeval nature—yet 
Americans who can today read no word in any tongue. 

Can we picture for an instant what illiteracy 
means? Can we imagine what our lives would be 
without the great gift of education? Could anything 
make life worth living without it? Yet we have 
denied its opportunity to millions of our own people, 
to Americans as stalwart, brawny, and clear-eyed 
as any that ever trod this fair land. 

According to the census of 1910 there are more 
than 8,500,000 people in the United States either 
illiterate or unable to read and write the English 
language. This is more than the population of 
Canada, it is more than the whole people of the 
United’States in 1800. It is more than all the people 
of the South in the Civil War. It is more than all 
the people who were in 1910 living in all the following 
states combined: Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Mississippi, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Maine, Flor- 
ida, Colorado, Connecticut, and Washington. This 
is more than the combined population of Greater 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, more than 
all the people in all the cities west of the Mississippi 
except one. It is more than all the children of school 
age in thirty-two of our forty-eight states. 

Surely, we say, this cannot be. These figures 
must be wrong. And they are wrong, for the sta- 
tistics of the draft army show us that they are much 
less than our real problem. The census takers 
merely ask, ‘Can you read and write?”’ and enter 
a man as literate or illiterate according to his reply. 
This, on the face of it, is an insufficient test. Any 
man who can merely scrawl his name would claim 
ability to write. Personal pride would lead people 
to overstate their ability. 


The mobilization of our draft army with men 
chosen at random from every walk of life, rich and 
poor, black and white, from every profession and 
trade, from every county and hamlet, gives us for 
the first time the opportunity to really take the pulse 
of the American people in regard to many things. 
The surgeon general of the army has just made public 
figures in regard to the illiteracy of these men. 
They are astounding to the point of being almost 
unbelievable. 

The men of the army were separated by a simple 
test into two classes. This test was the ability to 
read an American newspaper or write.a letter. Of 
the 1,552,256 men examined, 386,196 were unable 
to pass the test. In all the 28 camps of the country 
24.9% of the men were illiterate to the extent of 
being unable to read an American newspaper or 
write a letter home. Camp Dodge in Iowa, 32.5%; 
Camp Grant in Illinois, 29.1%; Camp Mead in 
Maryland, 32.1%; Camp Upton in New York, 25%. 
And so it runs. 

The problem is not one of the colored race alone, 
although unfortunately that greatly accentuates it. 
Neither is it a problem only of the South. A north- 
ern community in Pennsylvania has the highest per- 
centage in the United States, for there, according 
to the 1910 census, 23% of the people are illiterate. 
Fall River and Lawrence, Mass., each have 13%, 
Passaic, N. J., has nearly 16%. 

Then there is another point for thought. What 
trades are the foundation ones in this country upon 
which the success of all others must be built? What 
trades are they which serve us with necessities, with 
those things which provide the raw materials for 
our great industrial life, iron and steel, meat packing, 
coal mining, clothing, leather, oil, sugar? What 
part has the foreign-born in these essential trades? 
In iron and steel, 58%; in meat packing, 61%; in 
oil refining, 67%; in clothing, 72%; in leather, 67%; 
in cotton goods, 79%; in sugar, 85%. Thus, we 
have exposed not our heel but the backbone of our 
national prosperity. We have placed the pulsing 
heart of the nation in the hands of those who are 
born in other lands, of whom scarce one tenth are 
naturalized and one fourth of whom are illiterate 
and subject to insidious propaganda which cannot 
well be counteracted. 

No one needs to argue that the nation cannot 
progress safely with one fourth of its people illiterate. 
In a democracy where every voter wears a crown and 
where the destinies of the nation are decided by the 
average man, we are walking straight into the arms 
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of trouble unless we make sure that that average 
man can understand the questions on which he is 
voting. 

The problem is a tremendous one. The old 
happy-go-lucky methods of the past are suicidal. 
The call to arms to make the world safe for democracy 
was no more immediate or pressing than the call for 
action in the problem I have sketched. Indeed, it 
is a part of the same fight. The world cannot be 
made safe for democracy unless we first make democ- 
racy safe for the world. 

All the forces of this country must be mobilized 
for action. The public school system of the United 
States must be strengthened and extended. No 
longer can we let it be said that we expend more for 
chewing gum than for primary education, or that 
one state spends only the pitiful sum of $6.00 per 
year for education. Or that an average city like 
that of X spends $14,672 to teach foreign languages 
to its native-born and only $108 to teach English 
to its foreign-born. Or that a city of one million 
like Y spends $70,000 fo teach German to its own 
people and only $11,000 to teach English to those of 
other lands. Or that a city of one hundred thousand 
like Z spends $16,000 educating its people in foreign 
languages and not a single dollar for day or night 
classes for its foreign-born adults. And these cities 
are but taken at random from the figures available 
for 1916-1917. 

Night schools alone cannot solve the problem. 
Education by force is out of the question, and to 
turn these foreign-born people back from their homes 
at night to secure an education is a difficult task. 
Our own native-born Americans will not come back 
in any numbers at night to hear the most helpful 
lectures. How much less, then, can we expect these 
people born in other lands, tired after their day’s 
toil, to come back to our schools and sit in children’s 
seats to study the strange intricacies of the English 
tongue. 

Therefore, we must look to industries more and 
more. We must look to manufacturers and em- 
ployers everywhere to form their non-English speak- 
ing people into classes and in co-operation with the 
public schools to teach them English and the history 
of America. We must ask the manufacturers, wher- 
ever possible, to permit these men to be taught on the 
company’s time in order that we may reach them 
100%. And we can show industries that it will pay. 
We can show them that the employee who cannot 
read such signs as “‘Danger,”’ 
safe,”’ ‘‘Fragile,”’ 


“This elevator un- 
“Handle with care,”’ ‘‘This side 


up,’ and those other common and necessary signs 
throughout a shop, is an expensive employee and will 
cause the company more than the small amount 
necessary to teach him English. 

We can show the fearful rate of accidents among 
our foreign-born. The director of mines in a state- 
ment just issued shows that the rate of accidents is 
so much higher among the foreign-born that if it 
could have been reduced last year to that of the 
native-born 790 lives might have been saved and over 
900 serious accidents averted. 

We can show that the average illiterate is worth 
at least $5.00 a week less to himself and to society 
than a man who can read and write, and that by 
making literate the 8,500,000 English illiterates the 
country will add to our potential wealth a sum 
sufficient to retire our war debt, principal and in- 
terest. 

Education, necessary as it is, is not enough. 
What will it profit us to Americanize a man’s mind 
and leave his body living in a foreign land? What 
end will we serve to make men want to better their 
condition and then have them pushed back into 
their old environments by those who do not want 
them in the neighborhoods? 

As we mobilized the men and women of this 
country to sell liberty bonds and thrift stamps, to 
save food, to make bandages for the Red Cross, to 
redeem coal from their ash piles, to advance the 
cause of war, so we must now mobilize them for the 
assimilation of our foreign-born. We must make 
easily available a fundamental education in English 
and civics, in American history, in domestic arts and 
sciences, and all those things which will enable our 
foreign-born people to utilize the best that America 
has to offer. We must provide helpful and restful 
recreation and spare-time occupation. We must pro- 
vide worth-while things to do in order that there 
may be gradually eliminated some undesirable and 
harmful customs. 

Our lives are like the black soil of a rich garden. 
Weeds will grow easily but food and flowers require 
labor to cultivate. Eradication of the weeds is an 
endless task unless we plant something to take their 
place and help to run them out. Community recrea- 
tion must, from this time forward, play a much 
larger part in the lives not only of our foreign-born 
but all of our people as well. 

We must see that building and sanitary codes 
give their beneficent protection to those who live 
in the colonies in the valley, as well as to those who 


live in the finer homes on the hill. We must see 
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that greed does not exploit the need of these people 
fora home. Many a community has been surprised 
to find that the price per room for a shack in a tene- 
ment district was as great as that of a comfortable 
home farther out. 

Through community centers in our schools; 
through food demonstrations, home exhibits, our 
churches and clubs, our foreign-born and native- 
born must be brought together as neighbors and as 
citizens. We must tear down the wall which we 
have permitted to grow up between the two peoples. 
The native-born must learn greater tolerance, sym- 
pathy, and understanding of our foreign-born people. 
We must remember that we were all born of immi- 
grant fathers though some may have come on the 
first trip of the Mayflower and others on the last 
trip of the Mauritania. We must realize that these 
foreign-born brothers are bringing talents, skill, arts, 
literature, music, inventions, which will enrich our 
common lives. America would be poor indeed if it 
were to lose from its life all that has been added to it 
by those from other lands. 

So we must meet and know these new Americans, 
not with superciliousness or condescension, but as 
man and man and woman and woman. We must 
see that the foreign-born because of their ignorance 
of our laws are not exploited and imposed upon. 
We must see that they receive a fair deal in the 
matter of employment and the cost of living, and 
that their excellent habits of thrift are not destroyed 
through the loss of their savings to the dishonest 
of their own or other races. 

This isa big problem. It means work and money 
and sacrifice, but we owe it to the newcomers. We 
owe it to ourselves for our past neglect. We owe 
it to our country as an insurance for the future. 

What a wonderful spirit of patriotism the war 
developed! What a spirit of service, of mutual help- 
fulness, of unselfishness, of self-sacrifice! Manufac- 
turers turned over their factories almost without 
thought as to its effect upon their private fortunes, 
Laboring men gave and gave and gave out of their 
scant hoards. People of wealth and refinement ate 
coarse foods or went without that those who fought 


and those who toiled might eat in plenty. Millions 
of men and women were torn from their selfish and 
frivolous tasks and taught the joy and pride and 
glory of public service. Cannot this great tide of 
human service sweep on into the tasks of peace? 

In the last Congress there was introduced an Act 
known as the Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill 
which would enable us to undertake this great prob- 
lem of Americanization upon the scale which its 
importance demands. With the passage of this bill, 
a great army of men and women and children could 
be organized and set to work even in the farthest 
community of our most distant state. Hundreds of 
organizations everywhere which are working whole- 
heartedly but somewhat ineffectively could then be 
headed up with the leadership of the national Govern- 
ment. Order could be brought out of the chaotic 
condition and under a unified command with a 
definite plan of campaign, we could go forward with 
this problem as the Allies did after they were forced 
to adopt similar tactics. Without the bill, without a 
common program, without a unified command, there 
can be no progress. 

The President has said that there is a great tide 
flowing in the hearts of man. The war has taught 
us the empty futility of things we have been striving 
for. Our hearts have been expanded with sympathy 
for the poor and helpless. Suffering today brings 
tears where once we were calloused. We have 
learned that the time comes into all our lives when 
the love of all our fellows is greater than gold. Must 
we now drift back again into the old selfish ways, 
fighting among ourselves for a place and power? 
From the exalted heights to which our common love 
of country and humanity has led us, can we not take 
increased devotion? 

The time is coming when the service of mankind 
will be its own badge of honor, than which the world 
will have nothing greater to confer. Men every- 
where are beginning to find that their allotted time 
on this earth is after all very, very brief, and that 
while money may buy granite monuments, only 
service to mankind will buy a warm and loving place 
in the hearts of men. 


Address given before International Kindergarten Union, Baltimore. 


Art for Little People 


By C. Edward Newell, Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


I 
| presenting this series of articles for considera- 
tion by teachers of kindergarten and first grade 
we are not presuming to say that they are more than 
suggestions upon which the individual teachers may 
build class lessons. The age, environment, and gen- 
eral adaptability of classes have much to do with the 
possibilities of what can be undertaken. Each 
teacher should interpret the suggestions with refer- 
ence to her own particular group and not follow the 
outlined work blindly with little or no individual 
adaptation. It is ouraim to strike a happy medium 
in the suggestions, one that may prove helpful and 

inspiring to many workers. 

Teach the colors—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet, or purple. Use any method that you 
have found successful. 

Those who have studied the effect of color upon 
children tell us that working with bright colors under 
careful and wise direction contributes to the develop- 
ment of child character. Exercises involving the 
discriminating and moderate use of bright colors 
may be made to serve a good purpose in developing 
the color sense. The earlier color exercises should 
aim to gratify the child’s craving for strong color 
while leading him to finer discriminations in color 
relations and harmony. The full development of 
these finer discriminations will be the work of years. 
Interest pupils in beautiful color whenever occasion 
offers illustrations. Violent, harsh color may be very 
attractive but it is also tiresome. 

Colors have a significant symbolism that should 
be appreciated by every kindergartner and first 
grade teacher. 

Red—heat, love, valor, courage, royalty, danger, 
warning. 

Orange—flame, warmth, knowledge. 

Yellow—the sun, wisdom. 

Green—growth, fruitfulness, long life, victory. 

Blue—truth, justice. 

Violet—red and blue, truth and love, constancy, 
suffering. 

Tell the children one of the rainbow stories. 

The Norse Story. After the gods had made a 
man and a woman on this earth and had begun to 


take some interest in what was being done here, they 
decided to build a bridge from heaven to earth, and 
out of red fire and green sea water and blue air 
they built the rainbow bridge “‘Bifrost,’’ over which 
they could pass to the earth. Thor, the god of 
thunder, was never allowed to use it for fear his heavy 
tread and the heat of his lightnings might destroy it. 
The other gods passed over it to earth whenever they 
wished, but men could not walk on it. When brave 
men fell in battle, the wish maidens, or ‘“‘Valkyrs,”’ 
mounted on their fleet horses, bore the dead warriors 
over the quivering rainbow bridge to feast with the 
god Odin. When a Norse boy saw the rainbow, he 
said to himself, ‘‘The Valkyrs are carrying heroes to 
heaven!” 

The Greek Story. Juno was the queen of heaven 
and the wife of the great god Zeus. She had an 
attendant maiden named Iris, whom she often em- 
ployed as a messenger. Iris could run so swiftly, 
was so fleet of foot, that nobody ever caught sight of 
her. She wore a beautiful robe of many colors. 
When Juno sent her on an errand to the earth, 
“sliding swiftly through the purple air,’ her dazzling 
mantle left its brilliant path across the clouds as a 
shooting star leaves its trail for a few moments in 
the evening sky. When the Greek boy saw a rain- 
bow he said to himself, ‘‘Iris, the messenger of Juno, 
has just passed 

The Hebrew Story. After the great flood which 
destroyed everybody but Noah and those who were 
with him in the ark, God promised that the earth 
should never again be destroyed by water, and God 
said to Noah, ‘‘I will set my bow in the cloud, and it 
shall be for a token of a covenant between me and 
the earth; when I bring a cloud over the earth, the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud, and I will remember 
my covenant that the waters shall no more become a 
flood to destroy all flesh.” When the Hebrew boy 
saw the rainbow he thought, ‘“‘Look upon the rainbow 
and praise Him that made it. Very beautiful it is 
in the brightness thereof. It compasseth the heavens 


about with a glorious circle, and the hands of the 
Most High have bended it.”’ 


Occasionally we see a rainbow in September. 
Many of the children will probably remember having 
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seen one during the summer. Let us see if we can 
make a drawing to represent the rainbow in the sky. 
For arm practice, free motion, and appreciation of the 
great sweeping arc let each child draw at the black- 
board. Children should stand on both feet, facing 
the board with the left hand placed on the chalk 
tray to steady them while drawing. A half stick of 
chalk is sufficient for each child. Stretch the arm 
above the head and draw a sweeping curve back and 
forth, across the board as the rainbow sweeps across 
the sky. The hand should be kept away from the 
body, an arm motion used, no leaning allowed, and 
drawing from the elbow discouraged. This kind of 
drawing may suggest the dignity of the rainbow but 
it is a trifle disappointing to the children because it 
lacks color. 

Place a sheet of large drawing paper before each 
child and let him select from his color box the first 
color he learned to name in the rainbow. Using this 
color sweep a curve on to the drawing paper. Be- 
side this sweep a curve of the next color and so on 
with the other four colors. Water color may be 
used in preference to crayon if desired. We have a 
- very pretty representation of the rainbow but it does 
not look as if it were really out of doors. 

In another lesson provide each child with a sheet 
of large light gray paper. To most children the sky 
is either blue or white. During a storm the sky is 
much the color of our paper. Using the green 
crayon we will now draw something similar to Fig. I. 
This represents the tops of great trees and the sky 
beyond them. Use the side of a short piece of crayon 
with which to draw these tree masses avoiding a hard 
outline along the upper edge. A short quick stroke 
from right to left results in a very satisfactory ‘‘tree 
effect.” Using the six colors, now try representing 


the rainbow once more as it would appear in the 
It may be wise to divide 


Finish the paper with a 
black line drawn on the edge of the sheet. 


distance, above the trees. 
this lesson into two parts. 


It will 
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make the colors appear brighter and the whole sheet 
more decorative. 

In order to review the names and recognition of 
the colors let us make sheets of colors suggested as 
follows: 

Fig. 2. The shape of a top may be cut freehand 
from folded paper or it may be a furnished pattern. 
Apply the colors as flat tones in varying widths, tint 
the remainder of the area with black, add a black 
line around the whole and on the edge of the paper. 

Fig. 3. Trace the six circles in an irregular line. 
Tint each with one color. Draw a black line around 
the shape and add the arms and legs to make an 
animated group of elfish raindrops. 

Fig. 4. Draw the bell shapes as free work or 
by using patterns. Tinteach, using one color. Add 
a decorative line in black and a tassel to give the 
whole character and unity. 

Fig. 5. Draw the sweeping line across the paper. 
Near this line trace six circular, square, or oblong 
shapes. Tint each shape, using one color. Add a 
short black line at the top and another at the bottom 
of each shape to give the effect of lanterns. Add 
a short line between the lantern top and the sweeping 
line to give the appearance of each lantern being. 
suspended. The accidental and uneven placing of 
the short black horizontal lines will suggest that the 
lanterns are swaying in a gentle breeze. 

Fig. 6. Draw the flag pole as a heavy line at the 
edge of the paper. Draw the rope or halyard. 
Draw the six floating pennant shapes. Tint each 
pennant using one color. Add a black line on the 
edge of the paper. 

Fig. 7. Draw a drooping curve across the paper. 
On this line trace six shapes and draw a black spot 
between each and at the ends. Tint each shape 
with one color. The effect of the whole is that of 
a string of beads. The black beads and black line 


on the edge of the paper give the sheet a decorative 
treatment. 
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Social Enterprises of Little Children 


By Alice M. Krackowizer, Rural and Grade Supervisor, Grand Rapids, Minn. 


II 
The Excursion as a Social Enterprise 
I. SOME PRELIMINARY THESES. 


A well-conducted excursion is as necessary to 
the success of a good modern school as any recita- 
tion. 

It is more valuable than several class exercises 
dealing with similar subject-matter. 

It gives the first-hand experience so necessary for 
the understanding and reconstruction of daily situa- 
tions. 

It furnishes opportunity for social intercourse on a 
“true to life’’ basis: children with one another, with 
teachers; older children with younger ones; spon- 
taneous questioning. 

It introduces ethical situations: Children learn 
self-control, team work, giving up for others, freedom 
of choice. 

It provides for individual interests and initiative 
by supplementing the main aim with accidental 
phenomena which call for observation and han- 
dling. 

It teaches scientific method of thinking. Nature 
cannot be hurried; we must await developments 
and follow her lead. It teaches respect for law, 
reverence for creation. 

It forms good habits: truthfulness of record and 
observation, accuracy of detail, open-mindedness, 
‘suspended judgment.” 

It emphasizes relationship,—phenomena are 
studied in their own normal setting. (See Emerson’s 
Each and All.) 

It furnishes a store of related knowledge ready to 
be used. 

It stimulates the search for the beautiful in every- 
day affairs; appreciation of form, color, grouping, 
sound, odor, and texture. 

It acts as an inspirational force; lays the founda- 
tion for art. 

It cultivates appreciation and understanding of 
efforts toward improvement and evidences of such 
as brought about by human agencies. 


It wakens a desire to create; to make a contribu- 
tion of one’s own. 


II. PREPARATION FOR A WELL-CONDUCTED Ex- 
CURSION. 


A well-conducted excursion necessitates perhaps 
a larger amount of thought and time than an ordi- 
nary recitation; more careful and definite planning. 
The possibilities for good are greater; so are also the 
chances for wasting time and fruitless results. 


The Teacher’s Preparation. 


She needs to set for herself a certain definite goal, 
—not too great,—to be reached by the special ex- 
cursion. 

She needs to select and thoroughly familiarize 


herself with a certain territory—not too large 
each excursion. 


for 
This going over the ground before- 
hand will avoid confusion, disintegration of class, and 
other disorders. 

She must use such sources—books, pictures, etc. 
—as will ‘supplement the knowledge she needs to 
have. She must be well posted so as to answer 
questions arising. She must at times not fear to 
say, ‘‘I do not know, but we will all try to find out,” 


and then make a point of finding out for the next 
time. 


She must organize her campaign as does a general 
his plan of battle. She must plan what responsibili- 
ties to give individuals or groups of children; what 
degree of freedom she can handle—the greater, the 
better. 

She must discuss with her children the object of 
the trip before starting out—the fewer the rules, 
and the simpler the directions given, the better the 
results. 

She must lead the children to decide what ma- 
terials—if any—to take along, or to collect. 

She must be very human as well as humorous, 
besides being a good teacher. She must be ‘‘a good 
sport” and enter into the children’s attitude without 
necessarily making a “‘picnic’’ out of the trip. This 
suggests in part the preparation of the teacher. 


The Children’s Preparation. 


The need for and the main aim of the excursion 
must be clear to them. 
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They must have in mind a few definite points 
to look for. 

They must know that they will be held responsi- 
ble for the results of the trip. 

They must learn to distinguish between ‘‘picnic’”’ 
and excursion with a definite aim—the two may 
sometimes be combined, in which case work comes 
first. (This is one of the occasions where the in- 
fluence of the teacher upon the children is very 
evident. The atmosphere of the first trip will de- 
termine largely the character and success of the ones 
following. A wise teacher is prepared for emergen- 
cies. ) 

They must be told what kind of clothes to wear. 

They should be given notes to take to parents in 
advance, so that the latter may know of their where- 
abouts. 

They should realize that their individual interests 
are legitimate providing only that they do not 
interfere with the main business of the day. 


The Material (this, if needed, should be gotten 
together promptly). 

Paper bags from the grocery store are easy to 
carry and good for collecting. 

A trowel, a knife, a pair of scissors, some string, a 
newspaper, a whistle, make good companions. 

A glass, a jar, a lard pail, a dipper for pond life, 
are acceptable. Fish, crawfish, tadpoles, etc., may be 
observed at home, when they can be kept in good 
condition. 

Small baskets or boxes contain the apple or cooky, 
and serve for receptacles after the lunch is disposed 
of. 

A compass and magnifying glass bring happy sur- 
prises. 

Rubbers and handkerchiefs are valuable ac- 
cessories. 

If desired, pencils arid tiny notebooks may be 
carried. As a rule these are more in demand for 
older children. 


Reference: Field Work in Nature Study, Jackman. 
Pub. Flanagan, Chicago. Esp. pp. 5-15. 


III. Some CONCRETE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Relevant Details. 


On one excursion a group of children came to a 
long hill. The teacher had said, ‘‘Do not run.” 
She was in the rear. The temptation was irresisti- 
ble. The class not only ran helter-skelter, thus dis- 
obeying directions; they shouted at the tops of their 


voices and ran wildly in advance. The hill was 
within the limits of town. The ‘‘excursion”’ re- 
ceived a bad name from the people in the neighbor- 
hood. The children were with difficulty brought 
together for serious purposes. 

Another teacher took out a group. Some one 
suggested ‘‘stretching across’”’ the road; the teacher 
was ready; soon every one was tramping eight 
abreast, with arms held out and hands holding hands. 
The teacher had said, ‘‘When you get to a hill which 
looks good for a race, will you wait until we all get 
there?”’ ‘‘What shall be our goal for this race?” 
She accomplished several things. 

The children ran with her consent; she with 
them. 

They ran without the confusion and excessive 
noise. 

They stopped at the goal, laughing. 

They ran with a common aim in mind. 

They were ready to proceed on their way in an 
orderly fashion. 

This same teacher took a small whistle. The 
understanding was that every one was free to roam 
before and after work, except for the fact that he 
must keep within hearing of the whistle and return 
at once when it was blown. The children undertook 
the task of checking up the number assembled. The 
older ones took care of the smaller in crossing streams, 
climbing fences,etc. In one case, shoes and stockings 
were removed, a stream forded,—a little paddling 
was permitted on the side,—and shoes and stockings 
put on on the further side. 

The question of refreshments sometimes comes up. 

Many excursions are taken without a thought 
of the kind. 

If in the open, an apple, a cooky, etc., is inno- 
cent pleasure, providing children do not eat while 
work is in progress. 

If on a longer excursion the ‘‘picnic’’ element is 
introduced, the children should eat together in man- 
nerly fashion, after the work is done. They should 
then be taught to leave no scraps of any kind about; 
to put them back in the baskets or, preferably, to 
burn them in a bonfire. The habit of “picking up” 
is part of good breeding, and is fortunately becoming 
popular in the modern health crusade. 


Excursions Which Proved Fruitful. 

To the grape orchard, where the picking was in 
progress. 

To see the sugar beet digging and topping. 

To see potato digging and sorting. 
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To the dairy farm; the animals, the feed, the 
separator. 

To the pond; pond life in the spring is fascinating. 

To the top of the hill to make a map of the coun- 
try. 

To the blacksmith shop. 

To the bakery; there were large ovens to be seen. 

To the zodlogical gardens; the monkey house 
was very attractive. 

To the museum; the mounted specimens of 
Indians showed many interesting customs. 

To the picture gallery; babies and animals this 
day. 

To the reservoir and the water tower. 

To South Water street, where the fruit comes in. 

To the Park playground, where there was ap- 
paratus to use. 

To the ravine in the early spring, just to be happy, 
pick flowers, roll on the grass, look for signs of life. 

See also: Francis W. Parker Yearbook, Chicago, 
June, 1915, pp. 47, 28, 66, 134. W. F. Parker Year- 
book, July, 1918. 

The possibilities for profitable excursions are so 
numerous, that the projects in which the children 
are engaged and their environment usually deter- 
mine which shall be undertaken. 


IV. THE RELATION OF THE EXCURSION TO OTHER 


ScHooL ACTIVITIES. 


The Parents’ Party, described in a former issue, 
may make profitable an excursion for the purpose 
of gathering materials. 

Excursions furnish spontaneous and valuable 


conversational material for morning exercises. A 
good summary of the important data can be worked 
out. 

The F. W. Parker Yearbook, July, 1918, gives 
splendid concrete examples cf the working out of 
projects, showing the relation of the various school 
activities to one another. 

The book, Projects in the Primary Grades in the 
chapter on The Formal Subjects, p. 165, cites reading, 
writing, number, as purposeful activities, showing 
how they grow naturally out of excursions and other 
worth-while enterprises. 

As other activities grow out of the excursion, so 
they may in turn become the stimulus for the trip. 
A group of children was working in clay. In order 
to give them the atmosphere, they were taken to the 
Industrial Arts Building, where they saw many 
good things in the room in which they were working. 
The children did such fine work and were so enthusi- 
astic, that they were taken on a trip to the museum; 
they also looked up the best pieces of statuary to be 
found in the town. In all of these trips they showed 
a lively interest and great appreciation. They were 
then told the story of the beginning of pottery among 
the Indians of the Southwest. This led to further 
studies of Indian life, which led to more excursions. 
So the good work went on connectedly from one 
thing to another, all the activities of the schoolroom 
getting their share of attention as they became im- 
portant. 

It would be impossible within a limited space to 
give more concrete illustrations. It is hoped that 
these few are sufficiently pertinent to carry the point. 


OS 


Program for Study Clubs 


INDUCE the club or association to which you belong to take up the serious study of the foreign- 
born who come in large numbers to America. Americans should know the political history, the 
life, the art, and culture of the Magyars, the Bohemians, the Croatians, the Slovaks, the Poles, 
the Italians, the Greeks, the Jews, and other races in the United States. Volumes of the 
National Geographic Magazine contain good material in the form of pictures and descriptions of 
many of the less well-known races. 

The work which has been done at a neighborhood house in New York City in collecting speci- 
mens of peasant art and of having the Bohemians copy, in a little center of their own, art as it is 
expressed in the furnishings and equipment of a Bohemian home, shows what a study of peasant 
life can do for each of the alien races; also what it might do for Americans in revealing to them the 
art instinct and the way it expresses itself in each of these peasant groups when given an oppor- 
tunity. AMERICANIZATION Division, Bureau of Education. 
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Studies In Art Appreciation 


By C. Edward Newell, Springfield, Mass. 


* 


A Helping Hand 


T is always a delight to study pictures with little 
children. They often see things in them that 
have not occurred tous. If in pursuing.this study 
one finds it more satisfactory to tell the story of the 
picture before asking the suggested questions, re- 
verse the method order. Experience is a_ wise 
teacher from whom we may quickly learn a satis- 
factory method for use with the particular group of 
pupils under our instruction. The method used here 
is one that has proven itself successful with many 
classes. 

Study the picture yourself until you are thor- 
oughly interested in it. Ask yourself the questions 
in this article and note the suggestions. When you 
have made the picture yours, take it before the class 
and make it theirs in the same way. The enthusiasm 
of the teacher will mean much to the child. If she 
enjoys the picture and makes the children feel that 
she does, their interest and appreciation will respond 
to hers. Respect the pupil’s individual suggestions. 
They will always be valuable to him and sometimes 
to you. While it is hoped that the suggestions 


Emile Renouf 


herein given will be helpful to those teachers who 
are less experienced in the work, it is recognized that 
they involve a certain danger. If the teacher takes 
them, not as suggestions, but as a formula to be 
absolutely followed, they will wholly defeat their 
purpose. For this reason the following suggestions 
are offered: 

Ask no question of which you do not see the point 
or give information which is meaningless or unin- 
teresting to you. Almost every question should be 
followed with, ‘‘Why do you think so?” or ‘‘How do 
you know?” or ‘“‘What tells you that?” 

Tell the pupil nothing that he can learn from the 
picture. Question him and make him hunt, even 
though you have to tell him the answer in the end. 

You cannot interest the pupil by diverting his 
attention toward unimportant suppositions. You 
can never teach pictures by studying unrelated 
things. The more the pupil respects and loves his 
picture, the more easily he will get its message. 

Aim to lead the children to form the habit of 
carefully observing pictures, to read a picture for its 
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story, then to talk freely telling what they have seen. 
A few well-directed questions will soon open the 
children’s eyes to see that everything in the picture 
helps to tell the story the artist wants them to 
know. 

The pictures selected for study in this series are 
such as appeal to all children,—animal, child and 
family life, happy incident and mother love. 


A Helping Hand 
By Emile Renouf 
Suggestive Method of Study 
Of what is this a picture? 
little girl? What do you suppose the man does for a 
living? Why may he bea fisherman? What makes 
you think he loves the little girl? How is the little 
girl dressed? Have you ever seen such a bonnet as 
she is wearing in any other picture? What is the 
name of the picture? Who painted it? What is 
the man doing? What is in his hands? Where has 
the little girl placed her hands? Does she think she 
is helping the man? What kind of a boat is this? 
For what is the long pole with the rope rings used? 
What are the other things in the boat? How is the 
fisherman dressed? What sort of hat does he wear? 
Why does it have the broadest part of the brim be- 
hind? Of what is the hat made? What are such 
hats called? Does the sea look calm or rough? 
Can you see much of the sky in the picture? Why 
do you like this picture? Were you ever in a row- 
boat anything like this one? Where and when? 
Would you like to sit in the boat with the old sailor? 
What would you do if you were in the boat? Why 
would you help the sailor to row? Are the sailor 
and little girl very happy? 


Where are the man and 


The Story of the Picture 


This old French sailor and little Brittany maiden 


seldom fail to delight visitors to the art gallery: 


where this picture hangs. Young and old pause 
before it, and it is interesting and reassuring to note 
how directly the spirit of kindliness in the old man’s 
face appeals to the general public,—reassuring be- 
cause his face, radiant with love of the child, has 
a message for the best that is in us. We believe the 
child is his granddaughter, and that on a calm sum- 
mer day he is taking her out in his rough old fishing 
boat. He may be rowing out to place his nets, and 
we may readily imagine with what kind words he has 


encouraged the little one to put her tiny hands on the 
great oar, pretending that it will help him to send the 
boat along. 

This is a wide steady craft built for heavy work 
and slow progress. How small the little girl looks 
beside the large fisherman and how very small her 
hands seem in contrast to his! She has an earnest 
expression for she really wants to help. She thinks 
she is doing it, too, and isn’t she? 

Let us see how she is really helping her grand- 
father whom she dearly loves. Look at him! He 
knows that she is helping him as no one else can. See 
how he has braced himself by putting one foot against 
the seat in front while he pulls at the heavy oar, thus 
pushing the boat through the water. As he does this 
he looks down at the little girl at his side, and smiles 
at her. He is very happy because the child loves 
and wants to help him. 

Did you ever think of this: Love and sympathy 
for another help the other, make the day brighter 
for him and his tasks easier? So the picture is truly 
named A Helping Hand, although the little girl 
may not be actually helping in the rowing of the 
boat. 

The surface of the sea is as smooth as a mirror and 
the sail and mast with the rope rings have been taken 
down to lie unused in the stern of the boat. 

The costumes of these people lead us to believe 
that their home is not in America. The tight-fitting 
cap, the apron and kerchief around the little girl’s 
neck, crossed in front and tied in the back at the 
waist, and the wooden shoes, all remind us of the 
French peasants, Brittany fisher folk. You may see 
costumes very similar to that of this little girl in 
Primary School in Brittany, a painting by Geoffroy. 
This picture teaches us very plainly how helpful little 
children may be in just loving and trying. 


The Story of the Artist 


Prints of this picture are made by a certain pho- 
tographic process from the original picture of A 
Helping Hand. This process involves the use of a 
camera. Many very beautiful pictures are made 
with a camera. Such a print can tell us all of the 
story of the picture, but it cannot show us the beau- 
tiful colors of the painting. 

The original picture was painted in oil color on a 
canvas, a kind of cloth stretched tightly over a 
wooden frame. When the painting was finished it 
was placed in a gilt frame to protect it and to help 
people to see it rather better. 

The artist who painted A Helping Hand was 
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named Emile Renouf (ré noof’). He was a French- 
man, who was born in Paris. Very little is known 
of his boyhood or life except that he came to America 
to live for a short time in New York City. While here 
he painted a famous picture of Brooklyn Bridge. 
Most of his life was spent in France painting land- 


scapes, the sea, and genre (zhian’r), that is, common 
people doing their everyday work. A Helping 
Hand is one of the best known works of Renouf. 
It was painted in Brittany, but is now one of the 


treasures of the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, 
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Report of the Graphic Arts Committee of the International 
Kindergarten Union 


“PRE last report of the Graphic Arts Committee, 

under Miss Julia Wade Abbot as chairman, 
presented excellent lists of selected pictures in two 
sizes, one group suitable for hanging, the other to be 
used in illustrating the subject-matter of the program. 
The lists were supplemented by a discussion of the 
elements to be considered in the choice of pictures 
for the kindergarten. 

This year, the committee has made a study of 
ways of developing the young child’s interest in good 
pictures, that the wealth of material provided may be 
used to the best advantage. In other words, the 
present study is an attempt to learn what in pic- 
tures really interests the child, and, as a result of this 
knowledge, some of the influences which may be 
brought to bear to heighten that interest. In pre- 
paring its report the committee has drawn its material 
chiefly from three sources: first, a study of children’s 
responses to pictures; second, a study of reminis- 
cences of college and normal school students regard- 
ing their favorite childhood pictures and the factors 
influencing such choice; third, the suggestions of 
kindergartners, primary teachers, and mothers. 

Two factors stand out at once: first, the uncon- 
scious influence emanating from the attitude and 
training of the teacher, what Mr. Sargent calls the 
“contagion” of the love of art; second, the need of 
acknowledging that, in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment, a child instinctively responds to certain forms 
of appeal and just as naturally ignores others. In 
the matter of looking at pictures, as in other forms of 
experience, children have an opportunity to see, and 
be attracted by, a dozen pictures for every one that 


we consciously bring to their attention. This appeal 
through pictures comes much earlier than the appeal 
through the printed word. We may much more 
readily control the child’s experience with stories, 
for example, than his experience with pictures. The 
question is not merely one of presenting the right 
pictures but of presenting these in a way which will 
cause the ‘child to give them really interested at- 
tention. Is it possible that the people who prepare 
pictures for the billboards know more of the psychol- 
ogy of such an appeal than do some of us who list 
several terms of psychology under ‘‘subjects taken”’ 
in undergraduate or graduate work? We may 
lead a child to a picture but we cannot arbi- 
trarily make him drink of either its beauty or its 
meaning, although he may strive to satisfy us with 
the superficial and transitory response which even 
the kindergarten child learns to offer to an over- 
eager teacher. 

With regard to the first influence, that of the 
teacher’s attitude toward art, we find several things 
worthy of consideration. First, the necessity of 
providing the prospective teacher with adequate art 
training. In every recognized training school we 
find some form of art study. Certain of these courses 
doubtless include work in Art Appreciation, such as 
shall leave the student with an intelligent love of 
good pictures and the power to apply such apprecia- 
tion in later association with children. Is it too 
much to urge that every art course for prospective 
kindergarten-primary teachers shall include such 
training? 

Second, the need for the regular teacher to re- 
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fresh and extend her own art appreciation through 
reading, attending study classes, visiting art museums 
and the picture exhibitions frequently occurring in 
all the larger cities, through “holding herself in a 
receptive mood toward beauty in every form.” Any 
time, energy, or thought thus expended will surely 
be repaid fourfold in the satisfaction resulting to the 
person engaged in this form of self-education as well 
as in the results to be discerned in her pupils. 

Third, the desirability of influencing the home, 
where so much unconscious teaching goes on, through 
Parent-Teacher Associations, through the publishing 
of pertinent magazine articles, through the kind of 
pictures sent home with the children. 

In the matter of what in pictures appeals to the 
child, certain facts have long been recognized. We 
have known, for instance, that color makes a strong 
appeal, that children seek action in pictures, and fre- 
quently fail to enjoy a representation of childhood 
whose appeal exists in the picturing of a mood rather 
than of something “‘going on.’’ In our present ex- 
periment with actual children and with the adult 
recalling and analyzing of childish choices we have, 
in some cases, simply confirmed our previous knowl- 
edge in these matters. We hope, however, that a few 
new suggestions may stand out. 


First Study 

Based on choices made on four successive days, 
with no intervention on the part of the teacher and 
with the factor of ownership influencing the decision 
—each child to mount and take home his group of 
selected pictures. (Children of kindergarten age.) 

First day:—Pictures in large and small sizes, 
colored and uncolored; subjects familiar to children 
but varied in character. The children took a keen 
interest in the pictures but their choice was in- 
fluenced mainly by color and size, that is, the large 
colored picture was chosen. 

Second day.—Element of size eliminated as far as 
possible. through presentation of pictures of more 
uniform size. More than half the class chose on the 
basis of color. Even today, one child, who could not 
tell why he liked the picture he had chosen, was 
heard, later, to remark, ‘This is the biggest one of the 
bunch.” 

Third day.—Element of color eliminated. Large 
and small pictures presented, the larger less interest- 
ing in subject than the smaller. Two thirds of the 


class chose the larger, less interesting pictures. 
Fourth day.—Only small, uncolored pictures pre- 
sented. 


Interest centered in subject. From a wide 


variety of subjects, ranging in interest from Mother 
Goose to landscapes, two thirds of the class chose 
animal pictures, the second choice falling upon those 
presenting an imaginative appeal. 


Second Study 


Based on choices made between pictures similar 
in subject-matter but differing in certain details. 
The experiment was made, first, with a group of 
kindergarten children; later, with a class from the 
second grade. In the case of every picture chosen, 
the majority vote was identical in both groups, the 
older children differing from the younger chiefly in 
the ease with which they expressed the reasons for 
their choice. A single example will suffice to explain 
the method followed. 

Subject—Bringing in the Christmas Tree. Two 
interpretations of this subject presented at one time. 

1. A jolly grandfather carrying home the tree 
(poster effect). 

2. Two rather serious boys dragging the tree 
home through the snowy woods. 

Both older and younger children chose the second 
picture, preferring, first, the boys to the man, and, 
second, the details of the latter picture with their 
appeal to the imagination. The distinctions made 
in other pictures chosen in this connection were based 
upon a variety of factors, including the child’s re- 
sponse to the beautiful as manifested in different 
forms. 

As a result of these two studies, the one based on 
the idea of ownership, the other less personal in its 
appeal, we were led to the following conclusions: 
First, that a child’s interest in a picture is controlled 
by a mixture of motives, as in the case of the children 
who, while loving the pictures as pictures, were as 
frankly interested in securing the largest picture for 
themselves as in reaching for the biggest piece of 
cake; second, that a child has a very genuine love 
of color, and can begin to appreciate that form of 
beauty even in a landscape, when the scene depicted 
is of peculiar interest to the child; third, that, while 
capable of enjoying beautifully colored landscapes, 
the child chooses before these the picture in which 
human or animal life is depicted. In the portrayal 
of human life he chooses pictures of children rather 
than of adults; fourth, that a child cares little for 
the ‘‘poster’”’ type of picture, choosing in prefererice 
one which offers more food, in the way of details, for 
the childish imagination to feed upon. 

The returns from college and normal school 
students are valuable, since, in most cases, an attempt 
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has been made by the student to discover the in- 
fluence which directed her childhood choice of cer- 
tain pictures. These influences may be listed as 


follows: 

First, interest in the picture because it presented 
familiar “‘objects, incidents, and surroundings.”” ‘‘The 
dog in the picture looked just like my dog.” “I 


always sympathized with her because my brother 
found so much enjoyment in breaking my dolls.” 

In this connection repeated mention was made of 
pictures of children but chiefly with emphasis upon 
situations in which children played a part. Particu- 
lar stress was placed upon the picture in which the 
children appeared to be having ‘‘a good time” or to 
be in a satisfying situation. This corresponds in a 
measure to the child’s demand for a happy ending in 
a story. 

Second, pleasure because the picture suggested 
an unfamiliar but much desired experience. ‘‘I had 
always wanted a big dog of my own.”” “I was very 
much interested at the time—in kings and queens’’ 
(a reference to an historical picture). 

Third, interest in the picture which made an 
imaginative appeal. This list varied from landscapes 
to pictures of fairy characters. ‘“They seemed to 
tell stories to me.’”’ ‘“‘Many an adventurous story 
I made up about them.”’ “TI liked to pretend that 
I was the little girl—taking care of that house.” 

Fourth, a joy in pictures because of pleasant 
associations even though these were not related to 
the subject of the picture. ‘‘Because my mother 
used to look at pictures with me and tell me stories 
about them.” ‘This picture was given to me by 
an aunt I loved dearly.” 

Mr. Sargent suggests that ‘‘closely related to this 
enjoyment is the association with the other arts of 
literature and music. Children who have learned 
songs or selections of poetry frequently find a similar 
theme or suggestion in pictures, and the interest in 
one re-enforces that in the other.” In corroboration 
of this we read from our list of replies, ‘‘I liked any 
picture that I knew a song or story to fit.”’ 

Fifth, pleasure in pictures containing the element 
of humor or of the unusual, found, for example, in 
certain Mother Goose rhymes and other illustrations. 
“It seemed so funny for Goldilocks to be lying in a 
bear’s bed.”’ 

Sixth, a marked interest because of color. 

Have we gained anything from analyzing and 
grouping such a set of interests and influences as the 
above? In any modification of our methods we 
must all be governed by common sense. Just be- 
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cause children, past and present, have preferred 
children rather than adults in their pictures, shall we, 
for example, eliminate all pictures of industrial 
workers from our collections? The absurdity of such 
a suggestion furnishes its own answer. The interest 
in the pictured processes with their relation to human 
needs will serve to gain the child’s attention. 
Whether such attention will be held by the picture as a 
picture isquiteanotherquestion. And this leads us to 
remind ourselves of what hasso frequently been urged, 
that we use pictures with a twofold purpose, and 
that the picture used to illustrate subject-matter or 
to help the foreign-speaking child to understand our 
words, while presumably the best of its kind, may 
not be at all the picture used for a gradual awakening 
of the child’s esthetic appreciation. In bringing to 
the child this second type of picture we shall do well 
to give heed to his interests. To quote Mr. Sargent 
again: ‘‘One secret of developing appreciation of art 
is to start with what one likes and then become ac- 
quainted with the best of that type.”’ 

Picture study as such does not belong in the life 
of the little child, but a sincere love of good pictures 
and of beauty in other forms may be bred in him 
through a right combination of subject and situation. 
The pictures we hope the child will come to love 
should be limited in subject to those interests which 
hold his attention most readily, should be as good as 
possible from the art standpoint, preferably in color. 
They should be associated with happy experiences, 
whether in the class room or the art gallery. Time 
should be allowed to enjoy the picture quietly, with 
the teacher as appreciative comrade and interpreter 
rather than as art lecturer. The children may be 
encouraged to ‘“‘make up”’ stories about such pictures 
or in other ways to participate in what is represented 
by means of the imagination. It seems superfluous 


. to suggest that one such picture at a time should be 


the rule, and but a few in the course of the year. 
One teacher suggests that an occasional change in the 
position of a picture brings new interest. A mother 
recently reported that her little girl inquired as to 
what had become of a favorite picture which had 
temporarily been removed from the wall during a 
period of house-cleaning. The child had failed ut- 
terly to notice that all the other pictures belonging 
in that room had also been removed. 

Theoretically, we have long had our walls tinted 
to form appropriate backgrounds and the pictures 
have all been hung low. In actuality many of our 
children are still craning their necks and seeing the 
picture out of focus. Every kindergarten and pri- 
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mary room should havea library of good picture books, 
while the possession, by the school, of a group of 
stereopticon slides of notable children’s pictures is 
probably the exception but not at all an unknown 
situation. 

Meanwhile, we shall be taking care to rouse our 
children to an appreciation of beauty in whatever 
form it may present itself—whether in the glittering 
frost pictures of winter or in the mass of bloom 
brought into an otherwise somber room. One artist 
has said that art exists when we call attention to the 
way the branch of a neighboring tree or vine “goes 
across the window.”’ Especially shall we bring into 
our class rooms vivid patches of beautiful coloring, in 
fabrics and other materials. We have all visited 
class rooms so esthetically drab as to be obviously 
the expression of an adult standard of taste. 

If space and time permitted, much might be said 
on the negative side regarding the pernicious in- 
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Music Department 


BEGINNING with the October number, the Music Department, which is in charge of Miss 


fluence of the comic section of the Sunday Supple- 
ment, and of what might be done to counteract this 
influence through mothers’ clubs and through our 
attitude toward such pictures when brought from 
home. Reference might even be made to the ob- 
noxious influence of the “funny’’ pictures which 
stare up at the children from table and desk, when 
the thrifty teacher, in an attempt to provide an in- 
expensive protector during a painting or pasting 
lesson, has heedlessly secured the illustrated portions 
of the daily paper. 

First and last, the attitude of the adult is probably 
the largest factor, whether her training and apprecia- 
tion are to aid her in the selection of childlike pic- 
tures which are truly beautiful or whether her un- 
spoken appreciation is to be reflected in the child 
during a period when what we are means more to him 
than what we openly teach. 

LovuIsE C. SUTHERLAND, Chairman. 


Grace Wilbur Conant, 8 Cumberland street, Boston, will present a series of Little Classics for 


Children. 


These songs by great composers have not hitherto been generally available for use with 
English-speaking children largely on account of their text, the original words either lacking 


translation or rendered in a way which failed to make them attractive to little ones. 


In this 


series, much care has been taken to supply words which will be really suitable for children’s 
use, and it is hoped that thus these songs of real musical worth may become more widely 


known among us. 
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LULLABY 


Words and Music by GrorGina E. Munro 
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1. Sleep, my ba - by, sleep and | rest In your co - sy lit - tle nest; 
2. Sleep, my ba - by, sleep and rest In your co - sy lit - tle nest; 
| 
In - to dream-land gent - ly £0, While I sing so sweet and _ low, 
When the morn-ing brings the light, You will wa- ken fresh and bright. 
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Reading, the First Day at School 


By Edna A. Collamore, Worcester, Mass. 


N one memorable day Mrs. Susanna Wesley 

dressed those of her brood who were of suitable 

age to learn to read in their best bibs and tuckers, 

enthroned them in the best front room, and made 

such a gala occasion out of the first lesson in reading, 

that every child proudly acquired his alphabet before 
the class was dismissed. 

Taking a leaf from Mrs. Wesley’s very sound and 
sensible psychology, I have learned to make the first 
day at school count for as much as a dozen ordinary 
days. Instead of spending our first hours together 
in getting acquainted with my class in a friendly, 
personal way, | begin at once to teach vigorously in a 
decidedly impersonal manner. 

Far from being chilled by this, the children re- 
spond joyously, to a man. Children like to learn. 
Most of them have an ineradicable belief, at least in 
the earlier stages of their education, that that is 
what they are sent to school for, and they feel that 
rapid progress is fitting and pleasing and altogether 
desirable. 

The first day in the first grade is tremendously 
important to a child. He is keyed up with excite- 
ment, he gives almost breathless attention, every 
sense is alert. He can learn five times as much as 
he can on the second day or the third or the fourth, 
when the first flare of enthusiasm has settled down to 
a steadier glow. 

Moreover, he is likely to review everything he 
learns, by repeating it, verbatim or with variations, 
to the admiring circle at home. He cannot tell 
everything, after the first day, and he does not try, 
but that first day, in thousands of homes, he ex- 
citedly makes the attempt. 

Although the pace set by the vigorous instruc- 
tion of the first day cannot be kept up, it leaves an 
impression in the children’s minds of a possible tempo 
of learning. The upper third pushes ahead valiantly, 
and is impatient when things lag. The second 
third has to review more, and make haste slowly, but 
it keeps jealous eyes on the first group’s progress. 
As for the lowest third,—somehow, they all do learn 
to read, but no well-laid plans make any spectacular 
changes in their rate of progression. 

Perhaps this quick plunging of first grade children 
into the task of learning to read, may suggest pushing 


a boy off the wharf to induce him to swim, an effect- 
ive method, to be sure, but rather too bracing for a 
child of nervous temperament. As a matter of fact, 
the nervous child above all others needs to have his 
thoughts focussed promptly on something outside of 
his own consciousness. 

To many a little newcomer it is torture to be 
questioned, gazed at, talked over, brought into even 
the most kindly intentioned prominence. While 
mother exhibits him proudly, fusses over him, tells 
teacher this and that about him, kisses him, and de- 
parts with prolonged farewells, he holds in his 
emotions, but when he becomes conscious of the 
interest his mother’s behavior has occasioned he may 
frown sulkily and burst into tears. 

It is an axiom of the woods that before you can 
get acquainted with shy little forest creatures, you 
must give them a chance to get acquainted with you. 
If you sit still in the woods long enough, and “‘reg- 
ister’”” harmlessness and good will very persistently, 
a surprising number of wood creatures will show 
their curiosity or friendly interest by drawing near 
and scrutinizing you. 

That is the easiest way to win the confidence of a 
timid child. Ignore him and do something interest- 
ing. Let him watch and forget himself, and draw 
confidingly near. Don’t notice him, and don’t 


‘ startle him, until he has become thoroughly accus- 


tomed to his new environment. If, at the very first, 
you can tactfully manage to guide his mother’s 
attention away from him, so that it will not be so 
intensely hard for him to forget himself, the 
emotional outbreak, so disturbing and so unnecessary, 
will not come. 

As for children who are not at all timid, and who 


love attention and prominence, the impersonal, 


businesslike attitude is very healthful for their 
characters. Normal children, neither too timid, nor 
too bold, but just right, are blissfully ready for any- 
thing, and would learn Sanskrit that first day, if 
given half a chance. 

The stage is all set for teaching reading before the 
children enter the room. We use the Progressive 
Road series, either Book One, or Story Steps. The 
first story in the latter book tells of Dicky Dare’s 
first day at school. Material for presenting the 
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simple tale is right before the child’s eyes. Card- 
board strips upon which are printed leading sentences 
from the story hang about the room. There are 
pictures, of course,—Dicky starting for school, his 
animal friends, the cow, the pig, the sheep, and the 
goose, each with the name printed beneath the 
picture. ‘‘Good morning,’’ a phrase used several 
times in the story, calls a greeting from a wall chart. 
A cardboard model of a little school, the flag gayly 
waving above it, stands on the table. Dicky is 
ubiquitous. 

Around the room at the top of the blackboard 
hangs the picture material that I use in beginning 
the teaching of phonics. There are thirty pictures of 
well-known objects, each with the name of the object 
printed below it, and the initial letter of the name 
above it. There is nothing painfully new about this 
material. I believe its use was developed some years 
ago by a gentleman named Comenius, whose Orbis 
Pictus was one of the best sellers of his day. This 
material furnishes the children with an easy road into 
word analysis. 

Many teachers develop sounds slowly, telling 
stories about them. The bee buzzes Z, the cat 
spits F, the dog growls R, and so on. Personally 
I have never found that this thin coating of narra- 
tive made the study of word formation less compli- 
cated or more interesting. 

The thirty words that I have chosen were taken, 
when possible, from the first reading book vocabu- 
lary. They contain forty-three of the letters, or 
letter combinations, that the children need to mas- 
ter. Besides the short vowel sounds, and the initial 
consonants, which we almost learn the first day, 
are the following sounds to be drilled upon later: 

00 OO i oe ow ay ea ch ou aw all ai ee sh ar e 

These are the words I use, though many others 
would do about as well. They are never hung in 
alphabetical order, but rather in the order of impor- 
tance: 
apple book can dove egg fox goose hoe ink 
jam kite lark mouse nest orange pail queen 
rat: saw top umbrella vine wall yard zebra 
sheep jay chicken owl tea 

The first day’s lessons almost develop themselves. 
After some simple opening exercises, the children are 
asked to look about the room and tell me what they 
notice. ‘‘Is this just like the kindergarten room?”’ 
‘‘What is the prettiest thing in the room?”’ Hurrah 
for young America, they answer spontaneously, ‘“The 


flag!’ ‘‘What do you see that you feel curious 
about?” 


As soon as the Dicky Dare material is commented 
upon, I tell the story, pointing to the pictures. Then 
I tell it again, pointing to the phrases and animal 
names. Volunteers are ready to find the goose, 
Dicky Dare, the school, “‘Good morning,”’ the ‘‘Moo, 
moo”’ of the cow, and so on. _ I ask hard questions, 
and I ask very, very simple questions, so that every 
child who wishes may run to find something. If a 
child prefers to sit tight in his seat and watch, noth- 
ing is said about it. 

The lesson isn’t very long. It is followed by the 
simplest of games, and by some form of hand work. 
Perhaps they cut out animals from outlines prepared 
in advance. If they do this, I offer to print the name 
upon the animal, providing the child can find the 
name for me. If he has cut out a sheep, he must find 
the pictured sheep and point out the word printed 
beneath it. The word cow, or pig, will not do at all. 
It is his responsibility to find the one right word. 

After recess comes the use of the phonic material. 
I point to a picture. The children name the object. 
I sound the letter above the picture, and the children 
imitate the sound. We go around the room once or 
twice, naming every picture. The children call the 
names triumphantly. They seem to feel that they 
are really reading, and that reading is unexpectedly 
easy. Sometimes they guess wrong the first time, 
calling dove, pigeon, or hoe, spade, but that is 
quickly corrected. 

Perhaps this sounds simple, and not attractive, 
but it invariably holds the children’s rapt attention. 
The words are not hung in alphabetical order, and 
the phonic sounds are new to the children, but it is 
rarely necessary for me to give any sound twice, 
except b and p, which need a nice discrimination. 

On the afternoon of one first day, a mother ar- 
rived with her little daughter. ‘‘Margaret,’’ she 
confided laughingly, ‘‘says she loves school, but that 
you make awfully funny faces. I ran over to see 
what she meant.’”’ I acknowledged that the pre- 
sentation of phonic sounds demanded some exag- 
geration of facial expression. ‘“‘Show mother what 
we did in school,’ I suggested to Margaret. ‘“‘It’s 
this way,”’ she announced, picking up the pointer and 
approaching one of the pictures; ‘‘we say mouse, m, 
sheep, sh, cow, c.”” She ran about the room, giving 
every initial sound, just by way of explanation. 
Susanna Wesley’s method was justified. 

Not in a day, or a week, or a month, do we extract 
all the value from the phonic cards. They are used 
for daily reference during the first half year of school. 
They furnish small spots of knowledge upon which a 
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child may stand to reach into the unknown. If he 
hesitates at the word look, he is referred to book. 
If he stumbles over was, he is sent to look at wall. 
Better still, he may hunt for himself until he finds 
the word that will be usefultohim. This is studying, 
in one of its earliest beginnings. 

Sometimes, on the very first day, I give each 
child a card with a single letter (underlined, so that 
he will hold it right side up). 1 ask him to walk about 
the room until he finds the word that begins with his 
letter, and stand beneath it. If his letter is W, he 
may find saw or cow. In that case I motion him 
to the part of the room where wall is to be found. 

There are dozens of other little games. “If I 
hold up a letter to match yours, run and give yours to 


me.”’ ‘All who have N (sounding it instead of nam- 
ing it, of course) run to the back of the room.” “If 
your name begins with M, stand up.”” ‘Who has 


the first sound of apple? Look about and tell me.” 
Now there are teachers who do not believe in 
phonics before the last half of the first year, or the 


second term, or the sixth week. I think that the 
child who, on his second week in school, can sound 
the initial letter of each word he finds, has made a 
big stride towards self-help in reading. He may guess 
the word, but his guessing is held in well-defined 
bounds. There is a check upon the idle and careless 
attack of a new word. 

Other teachers believe in teaching one phonic 
sound a day, or every other day, or every week, 
developing each sound with much drill and many 
stories. That sounds like a sensible procedure, but 
Mrs. Wesley knew that it was not necessary. Fora 
normal child, on his first day at school, one word, or 
one letter, is starvation rations. He has a real 
hunger for a full meal. The pictures keep him from 
being confused, and the reading lesson proper in- 
forms him that the letters are merely tools to enable 
him to get possession of stories. Just spread a full 
feast for the little newcomers, and see if they do not 
take possession of it with present zest and immediate 
profit. 
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Blackboard Borders in Cut Paper 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


these cut-paper borders the unit may be repeated 
to make any length border desired. The forms 


ie 


are mounted on oatmeal or ingrain wall paper, on 
regular mounting paper, or on the blackboard. _ 
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Patterns for September Border 


September 


In making the September border cut the petals 
from orange or yellow paper, the center of the 
flowers from brown paper, the stems from light green 
paper, and the leaves from dark green paper. The 


upper strip, 56 in. wide and the lower strip 1 in. wide, 
are cut from dark brown paper. Mount on light 
brown 12 x 18 inches. 

In ‘another combination the petals and stems may 
be white, the centers and leaves gray, the strips gray, 
and the mount black. 
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The First School Days of the Non-English Child* 


By Maybell G. Bush, State Supervisor of City Grades, Madison, Wis. 


II 
Typical Beginning Lessons 
SERIES BASED ON ACTION Worps 


| ie goes without saying that foreign children will 
learn to read in their books much earlier if the 
vocabulary of the primer can be mainly used for the 
lessonsin English. Most primers contain in their early 
pages such words as walk and run. These or similar 
words may well serve as a basis for an initial lesson. 
The teacher will wish to begin this lesson with a group 
game. It may be best in occasional schools to call 
all of the first grade children to the front of the 
room for the first lessons in order to be sure which 
pupils are not able to speak English. 
then be sectioned as before suggested. 


(a) Walk and Run. 


When the children are seated, the teacher may 
run lightly across the floor speaking the word ‘‘run”’ 
and then writing it on the board. Néxt, she may 
have all of the children run across the room with her 
saying “run.’’ Vary the game by pointing to the 
word on the board and having the children scurry 
across the room. A card may here be introduced 
having the word printed distinctly. If this has been 
plainly understood it is safe to introduce walk in the 
same way. Ifacard containing the word “run” also 
has ‘‘walk’’ on the reverse side, it may be tossed into 
the air. As it falls the children may do what the 
word on the side uppermost tells them to do. Asa 
variation, the teacher may say ‘‘walk’’ and then 
“run” changing rapidly to see if any one fails to 
perform the right action. Those who are ‘‘caught’”’ 
may best sit down, as they are evidently confused 
and will doubtless learn more quickly by watching 
the movements of the others. 

All of this should be thoroughly taught in ten or 
fifteen minutes. The teacher may then give each 
of the children cards on which a running child and a 
walking child are drawn (or cut out from a magazine 
and pasted securely) with the words written and 
printed (if possible) underneath. To accompany 
these, six to ten slips each containing either “walk” or 
“run” may be handed to the pupils. They should then 


They may 


*Begun in June. 


be shown how to sort them into two groups and how 
to place each group under the right picture. This 
work should be snappy and only a small number of 
words given in order that it be really instructive. 
It is far better to have many kinds of seat work and 
to change often than it is to allow any one task to 
become aimless drudgery. 


(b) I walk, I run, etc. 


The second lesson in this series should closely 
follow the plan of the first. A quick review will 
bring back the two words taught. The advance 
work might consist of the following: 

Teacher. I (pointing to self) walk (walking 
toward window) to the window (pointing to the 
window). 


Pupils. (All rising and imitating teacher) I walk 
to the window. (Pupils had better then return to 
seats.) ' 

Teacher. (As before) I walk to the door. 

Children. (As before) I walk to the door. 

Teacher. (From midst of children near door) I 
run to the window. 

Children. (Running) I run to the window. 

Teacher. (From window) I run to the door. 

Children. I run to the door. 

Teacher. Walk to the seat (doing it and 
motioning for children to follow). Sit down. (ll- 


lustrate. ) 

When the children are all seated the teacher 
may take a very alert child by the hand and get 
the child to say with her, “I walk to the window’”’ 
as he does it. The teacher should show great 
pleasure and endeavor to get the child to go alone and 
say, ‘I walk to the window.’”’ She may try another 
child going with him at first. If possible, several 
individual children should go to the door or the win- 
dow telling what they do. As each one performs the 
act and says a sentence, the teacher may put the 
sentence on the board, attracting the attention of all 
as she writes. The children may say the sentence 
again. Showing much satisfaction and calling it 
reading will give them the idea. Perhaps after sev- 
eral sentences have been written the children can 
begin at the beginning and say them. This can be 
truly called reading. In case no children seemed 
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ready for individual work, the group work could 
continue and then close the lesson with the reading. 
In that event a third lesson might be given aiming to 
get individual sentences from the children since it is 
very desirable to get them to speaking just as soon as 
possible. Praise and commendation for those who 
act independently will have their effect on inducing 
others to try to say a few words. 

Following this lesson the children might draw 
doors and windows putting the proper words (given 
to them on small cards) under each. 

Being guided, if possible, by the primer vocabu- 
lary the teacher can easily continue this series of 
lessons as long as it seems practical. Other pronouns 
may be introduced and children’s names substi- 
tuted to add variety to the sentences. 


SERIES BASED ON OBJECT Worps 


If the teacher prefers, the first lessons may also 
be based upon a list of object words taken wholly or 
in part from the primer provided they come within 
the experience of the children and are in themselves 
interesting. 


(a) Book, Fan, Flag, Knife. 


Book, fan, flag, knife, are typical primer words. 
The teacher may begin the lesson by showing one 
of the objects, speaking its name and writing the 
word on the board just above the object, which may 
be placed in the chalk tray. The card containing 
its printed name may be placed beside it. Letting 
the children say the words several times, each time 
varying the stimulation, will help to fix them in mind. 

A lively game aiming to teach, for example, ‘‘It 
is a book,”’ may be introduced as soon as three words 
are fairly well mastered. Not more than this num- 
ber. can be used to advantage. 

The teacher may hold up any one of the three 
objects and ask, ‘‘What is it?”’ She will of course 
show the children how to reply by saying slowly and 


pausing after each word, ‘‘It—is—a—book.” By — 


repeating this two or three times the children can 
form the words accurately. Another object may be 
held up and the question again asked. This time 
the reply should come easily. As soon as all have the 
idea, it is very desirable to have an aggressive child 
act as leader. Perhaps the children will take turns 
about the class, holding up an object and asking, 
‘“‘What is it?’”’ Perhaps some individual answers can 
be secured. In that event the children may try to 
give the answers with some rapidity. This lesson 
might close by having the children read the words 


singly from the board and if possible the sentence 
“It is a—’’ for each word. If the printed chart is 
ready they might read directly from the chart if the 
teacher prefers. 

Children will greatly enjoy coloring outline pic- 
tures of these objects and placing the right word 
forms (on cards) under them. 


(b) More Object Words. 


The second lesson based on objects can be made 
very interesting by adding two or three more objects 
with their names. The children may then place the 
right objects under their written names on the board. 
They may place the correct printed card by the cor- 
responding object. Possibly they can put object and 
printed card together somewhere else in the. room. 
A reading exercise from board or chart involving all 
of the words with “It is a—’’ could finish this 
lesson. 

Beneficial seat work for the children might consist 
of cards on which are pictures of all of the objects the 
names of which have been taught. Word cards to 
be put under the pictures should be given out, and if 
possible the work of putting them under the pictures 
should be carefully supervised, perhaps by an older 
pupil. It will be noted that in this case there are 
many more opportunities for error than in the pre- 
viously discussed exercise. For this reason it is 
essential that the children receive help in order that 
good habits of work be established. 


(c) I have, You have. 


A third lesson can profitably aim to teach ‘I have 
a—’’ and “You have a—.’’ One or two more object 
words may be added until there are six or seven words 
well known in both their written and printed forms. 
The teacher may then hold up one object and say, 
have a book.’”” To makehave plain she may add, 
have (showing it) a watch.” “I have (pointing to it)a 
nose.’ ‘“‘I have (showing it) a hat.’’ This must be 
continued until the idea of have is clear. 

The teacher may then pick up another of the 
selected objects whose names she has taught. As 
she says, for example, “I have (a box)’’ the children 
may say the word if she gives them the opportunity. 
After all of the objects have been held in succession 
by the teacher she may hand one to a child and say, 
‘“‘You have a book.’”’ At this point individual work 
may be easily introduced. A child may be induced to 
come to the desk, get an object, and say, “I have a 
—.’’ He may hand it to another child saying, ‘‘You 
have a—.”’ This child may then choose another 
object and proceed as before. 
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This is a type of lesson that could profitably be 
taught to all of grade one during the regular language 
period as it tends to prevent through ear training the 
unnecessary use of “‘got”’ in this connection. 

Suitable seat work might well consist of a number 
of slips bearing the words, I have and You have, to- 
gether with a corresponding list of object words with 
their articles, e. g.,a book. These the children may 
put together into sentences and may perhaps read 
them for older pupils or possibly for the teacher. 


(d) What have I, etc.. 

To continue this series, the interrogative forms 
may with profit be the subject of a lesson. As soon 
a$ ‘I have’’ has been taught, an interesting guessing 
game can be introduced to give practice in the ques- 
tion and answer. After reviewing the object words 
quickly the teacher may illustrate the new game by 
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Practical Suggestions That 


hiding perhaps a pencil behind her back and saying, 
“What have 1?” The pupils are then eager to say, 
“Have you a book?” The teacher will find it best 
to say simply ‘“‘No”’ or “‘Yes”’ to avoid introducing the 
negative form at this point. One after another may 
try to guess correctly. When one child succeeds, the 
teacher’s pleasure will encourage others to try harder 
next time. The successful guesser may become the 
leader, theclassclosing their eyes while the new leader 
chooses the object he wishes to hide behind his back. 
Pupils become very much interested in this game and 
may perhaps be divided into groups and allowed to 
play it quietly for seat work, using pictures or objects 
whose names they know. 

These lessons illustrate procedure when the work 
is begun with objects. Both the object and action 
words must be taught. 

(To be continued) 
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Have Proved Their Worth 


Teaching Color 


ange children first enter kindergarten, we play 

a game with the six worsted balls of the first 

gift, which interests the children and helps them to 
learn the colors. 

At the end of a kindergarten table, we place the 

six colored balls. Then two wooden balls are given 

to a child. He is to roll the ball, aiming to knock 


one or more balls out of place. If successful he tells 
the color of the balls he has displaced or knocked off. 
At the beginning of the game, a child who knows 
all of the colors is allowed to pick up and replace 
the balls. Each child is given an opportunity to 
test his skill. 
CLARA NICHOLSON, Bay City, Mich. 


Individual Calendars 


THE children in our kindergarten make individual 
monthly calendars. The teacher for each class de- 
signs something suitable to the month and age of 
the children and during the hand work period these 
are made. The design is done in drawing, painting, 
cut work, or pasting, and it proves an interesting 
task for the little ones. We allow a square space for 
Sunday as well as for each week day as we always 
want our children to attend Sunday school. It 
takes only a few minutes each day for the child to 
paste on the square a leaf or flower or other form cut 


from colored paper, and the children enjoy doing it. 
At the end of the month the calendars of the chil- 
dren who have not missed a day are shown on the 
circle, and a word of praise is given, and sometimes 
these are hung on the wall for a few days to be ad- 
mired by all. Each child carries his calendar home 
so that his mother can see at a glance how many 
days he has missed. This we find is a good thing 
as very often a child’s irregular attendance is the 
fault of the mother, not the child. 

KATHARINE DRAKE, Ueda, Japan. 
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How to Make Swings 


By Anna M. Vogler 


I II 


Single Swing 


| Sere an oblong in halves, and cut on the solid 

lines, as indicated in diagram. Fold on the 
short dotted lines to make bases, 1, 2, 3, 4. Paste 
these on a heavy card so the swing will stand. 


Swing Board 


Fold a square in sixteen small squares, and cut 
on solid lines. Paste No. 1 on No. 2. Fold Zon 
dotted line at 3 to form foot rest. Fasten cord 
through back of swing board, as indicated by small 
circles, and through fold of standard at points in- 
dicated. 

Paste paper doll in seat. 


II 


Double Swing 


FoLp an oblong in halves and cut on solid lines. 


Foldithe bases, 1, 2, 3, 4, and paste on heavy card. 


s4y~ 


Diagram for Swing 
No. 1 


Diagram for Swing 
No. 2 


Swing Board 
Fold as indicated in diagram. Tie cord through 
points indicated by small circles, and around bars 
marked 5 and 6. 
Two paper dolls may be pasted in the swing. 
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Affirmative 
By Alice Temple, Chicago 


HE recent discussions of this question have been 
stimulated by a letter written by Dean Burris 
of the University of Cincinnati early last October, 
“which letter was addressed to several hundred state 
and city superintendents, professors of education, 
editors of educational journals, and kindergarten 
training teachers and supervisors. These, obviously, 
are the persons who would be most vitally interested 
in a proposal to change the name of this part of our 
school system. 

Dean Burris gives as his chief objection to the 
name kindergarten, not a ‘prejudice for all things 
German aroused by the war,” but a conviction, 
long held, that an institution so thoroughly democratic 
in character as the American kindergarten should 
not be known by a German name. Ina letter dated 
March 24, Dean Burris writes, ‘‘I think it utterly im- 
proper to use a word from a foreign language to 
designate any division of the educational system of an 
English speaking people.’”’ I want to make clear this 
attitude of Professor Burris because so much of the 
published discussion aroused by his letter has been 
based on the assumption that the chief argument 
for change of name was the fact that the name is 
German, and liable therefore to be no longer ac- 
ceptable in this country. While this is doubtless 
a compelling argument in favor of change in the 
minds of some people, it is certainly, as we hope 
to show, neither the strongest nor the most con- 
vincing. 

Dean Burris suggests, as substitute, the name 
“Play School.’”’ He asks each person addressed 
what he thinks of the idea, what other name he would 
suggest, and what are the good reasons, if any, for 
continuing the use of the old name? 

When I was asked to be one of the leaders in the 
discussion of the question at the meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union, I wrote to Pro- 
fessor Burris asking him to tell me something about 
the results of his inquiry. He replied by sending me 
the letters which he had received, with permission 
to make what use of them I cared to in presenting 
my side of the case. I have read the letters with 


much care and am able to present some figures which 
I think will be of interest. 


In gathering these data 


Is it Advisable to Change the Name “Kindergarten’’? 


Discussion given before International Kindergarten Union, Baltimore 


I have omitted the few letters written by persons in 
foreign countries, England, France, Canada, etc. 


RESULTS OF INQUIRY 

Of the 84 replies received from city superintend- 
ents 76 per cent are in favor of a change of name, 
practically three fourths of the whole number. Of 
22 replies from state superintendents, 68 per cent 
favor a change. 

There are 36 letters from professors of education, 
63 per cent of whom are in favor of a change. 
Editors of educational journals who answered the 
inquiry, 12 only, and kindergartners, 58 in all, are 
evenly divided, each group showing 50 per cent who 
advocate a change. 

In the light of what these figures indicate, it is 
interesting to note that in one of the letters from a 
kindergarten leader we read the following, ‘I ques- 
tion whether any of the leaders in the kindergarten 
movement would desire or in any way advocate any 
change.”’ From the Bureau of Education, through a 
recent publication, we get this statement: ‘Among 
the members of the International Kindergarten Union 
it is generally felt that ‘Kindergarten’ should re- 
main.’’ Now it was to the leaders that this letter 
was sent, and practically all of them are members of 
the I. K. U. Our figures show that fully 50 per cent 
of these leaders and members of the I. K. U. who re- 
plied to the letter are quite ready to rename the 
kindergarten. 

Taking all of these different groups together we 
have a total showing of 61 per cent advocating a 
new name as against 39 per cent opposing it. 

Possibly some of you feel that the only significant 
figures among those I have given are the ones which 
register the feeling and judgment of kindergartners. 
While I sincerely believe that here, in our own or- 
ganization, the question should be freely and frankly 
discussed, and some definite recommendation made, 
I also believe that we should bear in mind, through- 
out our discussion and in whatever final action we 
may take, that there are these large percentages of 
state and city superintendents, represented in Dean 
Burris’ correspondence, who would like to see the 
name changed, and let us remember also that if these 
same superintendents or the boards of education 
which they represent, decide that it is best to change 
the name of this part of the school system, it will 


probably be done. 
in two or three places 


In fact it has already been done 


Not PLay SCHOOL 


But while so large a proportion of persons, kin- 
dergartners and others, are favorable to the idea of 
change, they are by no means ready to accept the 
suggested substitute—Play School. 

What are the figures on this proposition? 

Of all those replying, 66.6 per cent, fully two 
thirds, object to Play School. The kindergartners 
are almost a unit in objecting. The reasons most 
often given were expressed by one city superintend- 
ent, and a most loyal friend of the kindergarten, as 
follows: 

“While I recognize that the term ‘Play School’ 
corresponds quite accurately with the actual activi- 
ties of the school, I hesitate to indorse the term. 
My first reason is that it might intensify on the part 
of a certain percentage of our population a prejudice 
against public support of an educational institution 
frankly admitted to be a play school. In the second 
place I have for a long time felt that the logical solu- 
tion of the whole problem was an incorporation of the 
whole kindergarten idea as an integral part of the 
primary school system. My personal feeling that the 
kindergarten spirit should be a part of the lower ele- 
mentary schools makes me hesitate to indorse a 
term which would still perpetuate the sharp division 
which in the minds of many exists between the kin- 
dergarten and the first grade.”’ 

Many of those who give one, or both, of these 
arguments against ‘‘Play School’ suggest a name 
which attempts to express the relation of the kinder- 
garten to the rest of the school. Such names as 
Primary Circle, Sub-Primary, Pre-Primary, Early 
Elementary, Lower Primary, Beginners’ Class, Grade 
One C, are given. 


WHAT ARE THE REASONS FOR CHANGE? 


The chief, and, as I see it, the only real reason for 
rechristening the kindergarten is a reason which was 
quite as valid before 1914 as it is now in 1919, when 
the war with Germany is over. It is a reason which 
has existed since the kindergarten has become a 
recognized part of the public school and has itself 
so modified its practice to conform to modern edu- 
cational theory as to have little in common with the 
traditional kindergarten of an earlierday. While the 
kindergarten was doing pioneer work as the herald 
of the new education in America, it was well that it 
should retain the name given it by its founder, a 
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name which expressed, in part at least, its controlling 
ideal. But having demonstrated its value, having 
found a place in public education, having become a 
part of the school, there has been for several years no 
good reason for its retaining a name which is unlike 
that of any other part of the school system. As one 
writer very truly says, ‘“The name kindergarten has 
always left the impression of the department’s aloof- 
ness from the schools themselves and for this reason 
many people fail to patronize it. In other words it 
has been too much regarded as a side issue and not as 
an important part of the educational system. Be- 
cause this department has been regarded as a sepa- 
rate institution, teachers in the grades have been slow 
to consider the work as basic and much of the fine 
training given there is not utilized in subsequent 
training.”’ 

We are all agreed in wanting superintendents and 
other administrative officers, parents and taxpayers, 
to regard the kindergarten as the necessary beginning 
of school life. We want them to feel that a child who 
misses it has missed something quite as important as 
the child who misses first grade. We want them to 
feel that a school system which does not provide 
school opportunity of the kind represented by our 
best and most progressive kindergartens for children 
from four to six is a seriously defective school system. 

To my mind there is absolutely no doubt that 
we can further the spread and growth of such senti- 
ments as these, by adopting a name for the kinder- 
garten which will indicate its fundamental and or- 
ganic place in the system. 


JUNIOR-PRIMARY 


Junior-Primary is the name which will do this. 
It is good because it proclaims at once that this is a 
department of the school and indicates clearly its 
place in the school. What more can the name of 
any other organic part of the school do? We have 
elementary and secondary schools. Within these 
we have certain divisions designated as primary, 
intermediate, junior high, and high school, each with 
a perfectly definite function to perform with reference 
to itself and in its relation to the whole. What can 
be more rational than to designate the first school 
years in similar fashion? 

A secohd argument for Junior-Primary is that 
it involves but a single change, a change of the one 
term only. Institutions which are incorporated as 
kindergarten institutions of one sort or another can 
make the change with a minimum of confusion. For 
example, ‘“The New York Kindergarten Association” 
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may easily become ‘“‘The New York Junior-Primary 
Association’; ‘‘The Kindergarten Institute’ is read- 
ily changed to ‘‘Chicago Junior-Primary Institute”’; 
‘Kindergarten Department, Goucher College,” in the 
future may be known as “Junior-Primary Depart- 
ment, Goucher College,’”’ and our own organization 
may become the International Junior-Primary Asso- 
ciation. 

In making these changes we should probably for 
a year or two have to include the old name in brackets 
under the new one on our catalogues and stationery 
as do business firms which change their names, but 
this would be a comparatively simple matter. We 
have experienced no difficulty in changes in terminol- 
ogy made to express the relation of kindergarten 
activities to those carried on in the elementary school. 
We are not misunderstood when we speak of toys and 
building blocks, instead of gifts; manual activities, 
instead of occupations; language periods, instead of 
morning talks; and physical education, instead of 
games. 

Junior-Primary seems to me more satisfactory 
than the other names which suggest the place of this 
department of the school. It is similar to the term 
already in use,viz., Junior High School. It is pref- 
erable therefore to sub-primary, pre-primary, lower 
primary, or beginners’ class. Like Junior High 
School it designates a type of organization planned 
for children who have reached a certain stage of 
development. The Junior High is not identical with 
either elementary or high school but is organically 
related to both. So with the Junior-Primary. It 
provides for the child who has outgrown the nursery, 
but is not yet ready for the first grade as now or- 
ganized, the type of school experience and organiza- 
tion which he needs. It maintains its identity while 
recognizing and proclaiming its relationship. 

Many persons favor the use of such a term as 
Junior-Elementary or Early Elementary to include 
the kindergarten and primary grades, with first, 
second, third, and fourth year classes. Miss Luella 
Palmer advocates Junior-Elementary. She says, 
“The name kindergarten would be dropped, but 
merely in order to indicate that its sphere had been 
broadened and its spirit had influenced what has 
heretofore been formal school procedure.” 

The arguments set forth for Junior-Prifmary apply 
equally well to Junior Elementary with the exception 
of one, viz., that Junior-Primary involves only one 
change. Junior Elementary requires a renumbering 
of grades. If we can induce school administrators to 
do this, | should be heartily in favor of the plan. 


REASONS FOR RETAINING THE PRESENT NAME 


In closing let me ask your attention to some of the 
reasons given for retaining the name kindergarten. 

One of our pioneer kindergartners says that to 
change the name would be an “‘act of disloyalty, a 
refusal to give honor where honor is due,”’ and further 
that Froebel would object to its being called a school 
at all. 

But let us remember that Froebel looked to 
America as the country which would adopt and 
develop the kindergarten idea. This America has 
done and there is surely no kindergartner who does 
not believe that Froebel would be the last person to 
object to any change of name which would further 
the spread and influence of his idea. Furthermore, 
neither Froebel nor any of his followers could con- 
sistently object to the term school being used in 
reference to the kindergarten when they stop to 
remember that school comes from a word meaning 
leisure or play. 

Another reason given for retaining the present 
name is that “‘no name reveals the aims, principles, 
ideals, of this particular branch of education so 
simply as the name now in use.” 

Now I ask you, what significance has the name 
kindergarten to any but the initiated? In the first 
place, the name has to be translated, then the mean- 
ing of child-garden as designating a certain type of 
education must be explained. This is done for the 
students in training schools and colleges, but how 
many persons outside of the profession have any 
notion of the meaning of the name or why Froebel 
chose it? Furthermore, why should this one part 
of the school employ a term descriptive of its char- 
acter or “‘essence’’ when no other part attempts to 
do any such thing? 

Some of our friends cling to the old because they 
fear that a change of name will mean absolute loss 
of all that the kindergarten has contributed to early 
education. Our leader goes so far as to say that such 
a name as Junior-Primary “implies nothing but the 
time honored grind of the three R’s for the beginning 
child—that the adoption of such a name would 
mean a return to all against which the whole kinder- 
garten movement has been directed, instruction in 
the school arts at the very beginning.” 

Surely this is an extreme view. It assumes that 
there has been no improvement in the primary grades 
since the days when the process of learning to read, 
write, and figure meant grind, pure and simple. 

The kindergarten and the first grade in their best 
exemplifications are nearer together than ever be- 


fore. By choosing a new name which expresses their 
intimate relationship, we are but hastening the time 
when the unification will be complete. Now if we are 
unwilling or afraid to adopt a name which does indi- 
cate our place and relationship to the school, what 
right have we to ask for such a place and relationship 
in the school? 

As a final argument for the rechristening of the 
kindergarten, let me quote from my friend, but, | am 
sorry to say, my opponent in this particular matter, 
Miss Watkins, the leader of the discussion on the 
other side. Miss Watkins has written, “If a change 
must be made, let it not be done when feeling runs 
so high that it obscures judgment. At the close of 
the war, if the body of educators decides advisedly 
and discreetly that the name kindergarten must go, 
there should be no unworthy substitutes, selected at 
random here and there, with no educational bearing 
or significance. If such a decision should be made, 
it would seem to me better, from the standpoint of the 
public kindergartens, to reorganize the school system 
upon the basis of an elementary unit comprising the 
kindergarten and possibly the first three grades. To 
so incorporate the kindergarten would make its aims, 
principles, and ideals the acknowledged foundation 
of our school system; whereas, a variety of ill-chosen, 
non-educational, and mis-interpretive names would 
tend to further isolate it in the minds of school men 
and thus cripple its future usefulness.”’ 

The time has come, I believe, when feeling no 
longer runs so high as to obscure judgment. We 
are beginning the days of reconstruction. Such a 
change as we are advocating may be made easily now. 
Let us then make it now, and thereby declare, as Miss 
Watkins says, the aims, ideals, and principles of the 
American kindergarten are those which should con- 
trol the child’s school life, the first four years of that 
life—the Junior-Primary and Primary Years, or the 
Junior Elementary Years. 


Negative 
By Catharine R. Watkins, Washington, D.C. 


IN the consideration of any important step in life, 
in the making of decisions which may involve far- 
reaching changes, there is always the great central 
issue which is at stake, and then there are also the 
smaller side issues which are sometimes urged so 
forcibly and so insistently that they cloud the main 
issue and cause it to shrink and sometimes to disap- 
pear altogether. 

This has happened to some extent in the present 
topic under discussion, so that I wish to take first 
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what I consider to be the smaller issues, the lesser 
arguments, to get them out of the way in order that 
we may concentrate attention upon the great ques- 
tion which is really before us. 

Almost all of the arguments advanced in support 
of a change of name have rested, in a greater or less 
degree, upon the German origin of the word kinder- 
garten, urging that because of this fact the name 
should be relegated to the discard and a new Ameri- 
can name substituted. This seems to me to be a 
mistaken form of national loyalty, for the name 
kindergarten has been so Americanized through over 
half a century of common usage that it is found in our 
dictionaries today alongside of such familiar words 
as “kind” and “kindred,” and, aside from its appli- 
cation to a particular system of education, the term 
is commonly used to designate certain methods of 
instruction or play materials for little children. 

When we broke with Germany we did not break 
with names but with a stern and menacing reality— 
a spirit which threatened to destroy the most cher- 
ished ideals of humanity. The kindergarten, through 
its sixty and more years of existence, has markedly 
opposed this spirit, has stood—and sometimes alone 
—in the school system, for the ideals of democracy 
which are inspiring us, as a people, today. 

So opposed, indeed, has the kindergarten ever 
been to the spirit of Prussianism that Prussia saw 
its trend in the beginning and in 1851 closed the doors 
of all kindergartens in the kingdom. This was in- 
evitable in a country which rejected the principle of 
individual freedom, and it was inevitable, too, that 
the kindergarten, which stands for this principle, 
should find a home on American soil, since it embodies 
the very spirit of our American institutions. 

Are we now, after the lapse of over half a century, 
to give up a name which not only stands for this 
principle but which has carried it the world over? 

Several have objected to the name “kinder- 
garten,’’ not because it is German, but because it is 
not American. One can see at a glance where such 
an argument would land us if followed to its logical 
outcome, especially in a country like ours which is 
constantly adding to its language words borrowed 
from many racial sources. If we are not to use any 
words which are not American what would become 
of the names of all of our fraternities, of all the tech- 
nical terms in biology, botany, etc., as well as of many 
words which we use in our everyday conversation? 

If we had acted on this principle in the past we would 
have been reduced to an Indian dialect or a nation of 


mutes. 


We cannot afford to admit arguments, either for 
or against a change of name, which are weakened by 
sentiment on the one hand or prejudice on the other. 
Such reasoning as ‘‘we love the name,” “‘it is dear 
because of its associations,”’ ‘‘to change would be an 
act of disloyalty,” has no real bearing upon the great 
central question. But, on the other hand, can you 
imagine a kindergartner thinking clearly or deciding 
wisely who states, giving no proof, that she knows 
“fifty people who have burned everything that had 
‘kindergarten’ on it’? I wondered when I read 
this statement whether this auto-da-fe of the fifty 
had included all the books, the great literature, the 
music in which German names were found or whether 
the name which is enshrined in the hearts of thou- 
sands of Americans was the only victim. If we are 
just, if we are unprejudiced, if we are unbiased by 
passion, we must accord to the old Germany all that 
is her due and in so doing clarify our vision for the 
constructive work which demands today the sanest 
and best balanced thought of our people. 

The real issue, as I see it, goes much deeper than 
the origin of a name; it is not political, national, or 
international, but educational, and involves the re- 
lation of the kindergarten to the whole educational 
system. In considering a change of name the cen- 
tral question is this: ‘‘Will the principle for which the 
kindergarten stands be advanced or retarded by a 
change of name?”’ 

We all realize that the kindergarten is not a partic- 
ular system of education only, but that it is also a 
principle and that as a principle it has been one of 
the most influential factors in all progressive move- 
ments in education. The word “kindergarten” is 
identified with this principle, it has become a concept 
defining, holding together, standing for a group of 
characteristics, of methods, and of attitudes which are 
so associated that whenever one uses the term kin- 
dergarten one is immediately aware of its content. 

One writer, urging a change of name, says “‘the 
name was right in the past but now America for 
Americans, name, system, and all,’”’ and then gives 
this amusing argument: “Should we see the name 
saloon above a church door and know everything 
inside was respectable and it was a well conducted 
place, would we enter?’”’ She did not apparently see 
that her argument was against, and not for, a change 
of name, for the terms “‘saloon’’ and ‘‘church’”’ have 
held certain meanings, have been associated with 
certain characteristics, and we cannot thus carelessly 
shift names because of their content. 

The names which have been suggested as substi- 
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tutes for kindergarten are so numerous and varied 
that it is not likely that any one would find universal 
acceptance, and to have a variety of names in use, 
selected at random, here and there, would be con- 
fusing, undignified, and non-educational. Not one 
so far suggested reveals the aims, principles, and 
ideals of the kindergarten and would therefore tend 
to retard, and not advance, the kindergarten move- 
ment. They fall readily into two groups, one lean- 
ing toward the home, the nursery, the other toward 
the school, each, therefore, presenting a one-sided 
emphasis. In the first group we find such names as 
home school, nursery school, play school, baby nests, 
etc. In the second we have sub-primary, pre- 
primary, junior primary, junior elementary, primary 
circle. 

The names in the first group are less apt to appeal 
than those in the second for it is easy to see how the 
popular mind would react to such terms. Even if 
the kindergarten principles and practices remained 
unchanged, it would be almost impossible to convince 
the average parent, to say nothing of the average 
superindentent and school board, that a baby nest, 
a nursery school, or even a play school had any con- 
nection whatever with an educational system. 

In the second group, however, we have terms, 
slightly modified, it is true, but nevertheless familiar 
to both the parent and the educator, and which carry 
with them not only the weight of tradition but also 
the specious argument that such a change would 
help to identify the kindergarten more closely with 
the schools and therefore would be a step forward 
toward a greatly to be desired goal. 

In connection with the adoption of one of these 
names, Junior Primary, it has been argued that ‘‘if 
the principles for which we stand have become a 
part of the public school is there any reason why we 
should cling to a name which separates us from it?” 
And I answer “‘no, zf,’’ but that word “‘if’’ bears as 
usual its heavy burden. Can we honestly say that 
wherever there are kindergartens in the public school 


‘system today the principles for which they stand 


have so influenced the schools, have been so absorbed 
by them, that a distinctive name is no longer neces- 
sary in order to preserve and pass on a distinctive 
educational ideal? Can we prove that a type of 
socialized education has been adopted in all of our 
elementary schools today; that formal, logical 
methods are giving place everywhere to the psycho- 
logical; that the child with his awakening powers has 
become the center and that nurture and development 
through self-activity, rather than the pouring in 
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of instruction, has become the generally accepted 
ideal? 

A survey of elementary education in this country, 
however progressive it may be in spots, cannot but 
convince one that to try to draw the primary grades 
and the kindergarten together through a similarity 
of name would be to engulf the kindergarten and to 
sacrifice the substance and the spirit for an empty 
form. As Miss Vandewalker has said, ‘“‘The name 
and the thing named would tend to correspond, and 
the adoption of such names (Junior Primary, Junior 
Elementary) would mean a return to all against 
which the kindergarten movement has been directed, 
instruction in the school arts at the very beginning.”’ 

The word ‘‘kindergarten”’ stands as a ‘‘symbol 
of the new education,’’ and I hold that this symbol 
is still needed to keep before the minds of both 
parents and educators the true significance of those 
early years in which the enrichment of experience 
and the organization of activities should precede the 
time-honored three R’s. 

That the kindergarten has changed the attitude 
toward childhood and been one of the greatest 
factors in modifying the practice in some of our best 
primary schools we are glad to affirm, but I believe the 
time has not yet come when we can afford to abandon 
a name which stands for an educational ideal without 
endangering that ideal and undoing the work of 
fifty years. 

In certain institutions of a more or less private 
character, where methods and conditions can be 
so controlled that the same broad, basic principles 
guide the whole period between four and eight years, a 
distinctive term may not be necessary. But we 
cannot jeopardize the kindergarten movement 
throughout the country by using these rare instances 
as an index of conditions which commonly prevail. 

Very plainly stated—if we, as a body, adopt such 
names as Junior Primary, Junior Elementary, or 
any name in that group, the action will be interpreted 
by parents, schoolmen, and teachers generally as 
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a surrender of all for which we have struggled in the 
interests of early childhood and the autocratic rule 
of the three R’s will be firmly established in those 
beginning years. 

We cannot effect the identification of the kinder- 
garten and the school by a mere juggling of names; 
it is a matter of growth and would be as impossible 
as changing one type of organism into another by 
simply deciding that the two distinct varieties shall 
henceforth bear the same name. Growth is slow, 
evolution is slow, life forces must be given time, and 
to attempt to hasten the process by external methods 
is but to invite disaster. 

To argue that now is the accepted time, because, | 
perchance, the popular mind would be likely to favor 
such a course at present, is like arguing that unripe 
fruit, fruit full of promise for the future, must be 
picked because unemployed laborers are clamoring 
for the task! 

And now a brief summary of the points I have 
tried topresent. I protest against achange of name— 

First. Because I feel that the arguments which 
rest on the German origin of the word are petty and 
unworthy of the broad patriotism which America 
demands. 

Second. Because the word kindergarten stands 
for a principle; it is a concept deeply imbedded in 
men’s minds and a change at this time would seriously 
endanger, if not destroy, this principle. 

Third. All substitutes for kindergarten sug- 
gested are one-sided, misleading, and inadequate, and 
would tend to cripple its future usefulness. 

Fourth. The name kindergarten, with all that 
it implies, is needed in American education today. 
It stands the world over for that type of early educa- 
tion which all modern psychologists and child stu- 
dents have agreed is the right one. ‘To sacrifice the 
name would not mean identification with the schools 
but a surrender of all for which the name now stands. 

Is there a kindergartner here who is willing to 
agree to such a surrender? 
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Twenty-sixth Annual Convention, Baltimore, May 19-23, 1919 


PLACE OF NExT MEETING, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Officers 


President, Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Boston, Mass. 

First Vice-President, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Lucy Gage, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May 
Murray, Springfield, Mass. 

Auditor, Miss Katherine Martin, Chicago. 


New Branches 


Richmond (Ind.) Branch of I. K. U. 

Fort Worth (Texas) Kindergarten Alumnae. 

Texas State Branch. 

Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Kindergarten Association. 

Eastern Connecticut Kindergarten-Primary Asso- 
ciation (New London). 

Maryland Association for Kindergarten Extension. 

Devereaux Kindergarten Alumnae _ Association 
(Lowell, Mass.). 


“Baltimore! Baltimore! 
Here we are, here we are, Baltimore! 
East and west are humming, 
North and South are coming, 
The kindergartners come from everywhere— 
Baltimore! Baltimore! 
We will share in your schools if we may, 
We will work with you and will play with you, 
And we won't go back till you tell us we may stay.” 
(Tune, “Over There’’) 


HE spirit with which the Baltimore delegates’ 
song was sung was conclusive evidence that the 
Baltimore meeting, though small in numbers, was 
not lacking in enthusiasm and inspiration. The 
same enthusiastic spirit was evidence also that 
Baltimore kindergartners, under the leadership of 
Miss Stella McCarty of Goucher College, were good 
illustrations of the gracious hospitality for which 
Baltimore is famous. 

The kindergartners were ably supported by many 
civic and social groups, who generously co-operated 
‘to make the convention a success. Hospitality was 
shown in delightful ways in the use of attractive 
auditoriums, in luncheons, teas, and suppers, in 
automobile rides, in numerous little courtesies which 
smoothed the way all through the week. The local 
committee was highly commended for ‘‘the courage 
and effort which resulted in so successfully enter- 
taining a large convention in a section where enthu- 
siasm must make up for lack of numbers.” 


As a convention, it was a most profitable one. 
According to the opinion voiced by the Committee 
on Resolutions, the I. K. U. goes on record this year 
as having responded in its meetings with an increased 
spirit of unity throughout, with a larger tolerance in 
discussion of methods and even of name, and with 
an open-mindedness in confronting new problems 
which were presented by several experts. This com- 
mittee further said: ‘‘We, therefore, offer a chal- 
lenge to our Union to so meet these problems in the 
coming year that the children of all nations shall be 
brought to a realization of the meaning and responsi- 
bility of citizenship in a world democracy.” 

There were a few arrivals on Sunday at the 
Southern Hotel, which had been designated as Head- 
quarters, and convention week began in earnest 
early Monday morning when delegates gathered for 
visits to Baltimore kindergartens. In the afternoon 
private automobiles were in readiness to take all 
guests for a ride around the city and its beautiful 
suburbs, so the introduction to Baltimore was a 
happy one and every one was freshened for the busy 
days which followed. On the return from the ride 
visitors were left at the Arundell Club, where they 
were entertained at tea. 


The opening session was held Monday evening 
at Albaugh’s Lyceum Theatre. Farson’s Band gave 
several selections while the kindergartners were 
gathering and closed its concert with Star-Spangled 
Banner as the meeting opened. The invocation was 
given by Rev. Hugh Birckhead, D.D., and was 
followed by the reading of a letter from Cardinal 
Gibbons, who expressed his interest in the work of 
education of little children, closing with these words: 
“And may the children for whose welfare you are 
assembled be the joy and the comfort of our common 
country, the inheritors of your virtues, and in eter- 
nity ‘rise up and call you blessed.’”’ 

Miss Stella McCarty, chairman of the local 


. committee, welcomed the convention and introduced 


representatives of Baltimore’s schools and higher 
institutions, who extended in turn a cordial welcome 
to the city and to its schools. 

Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president of Johns Hop- 
kins University, spoke of the advantages of educa- 
tion as proved by the splendid showing of college 
men and women in service, and emphasized the fact 
that if the early education of little children were not 
well done, the higher schools would be of little avail. 

Mr. James W. Chapman, Jr., president of the 
Board of School Commissioners, a ‘“‘champion of 
progress’ and an earnest advocate of the kindergar- 
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ten, referred to the need of more kindergartens in 
Baltimore, and the desire of the school board to add 
to the twenty-three which now exist. He believed 
that the kindergarten could do much toward teaching 
children how to live together and respect each other’s 
rights, and thus bring about a better democracy. | 

Dr. William W. Guth, president of Goucher Col- 
lege, expressed himself in sympathy with the cause 
of the kindergarten. He believed that the time was 
ripe for expansion in Baltimore, but that there was 
not yet the ‘‘wherewithal”’ to carry on the work. 

Miss Caroline D. Aborn, president of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, thanked the repre- 
sentatives of Baltimore for their gracious hospitality 
so freely extended, and expressed the belief of the 
Union in the kindergarten as a principle of education, 
of growth and development rather than a form of 
school. 

The principal address of the evening was given 
by Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, professor of Educational 
Research, University of Pennsylvania, on The Kin- 
dergarten as a Factor in Democracy. 

Dr. Yocum believed that the situation at the 
present time is more serious than in time of war and 
that the kindergarten will have an important part 
to play in the development of a new democracy. 
He felt that conservatives and radicals should both 
realize the necessity for changes, and should encour- 
age such changes by normal and gradual processes, 
not by revolution. 

He summed up some of the qualifications of 
American democracy, showing that while individual- 
ism is an important qualification, there are no in- 
dividual rights that conflict with common rights. 
For every right we receive there is some compensat- 
ing service. Democracy is not a leveling down, but 
a leveling up, and some of the equal rights of a democ- 
racy are not heaven sent but must be won for our- 
selves by our highest effort. 

The kindergarten will make a fundamental con- 
tribution to democracy by developing the right kind 
of leadership, by teaching the necessity for compen- 
sating service, and by giving the right conditions for 
developing equality, with its high ideal that for every 
right, for every privilege, something must be given 
in return. 


Tuesday morning was marked by a lively dis- 
cussion at a meeting held in the ballroom of the 
Southern Hotel. The subject was one which has 
already been much discussed, Js It Advisable to 
Change the Name Kindergarten? With strong 
speakers on both sides and positive opinions in the 
minds of all kindergartners present, such a discussion 
was bound to arouse intense interest, but it was a 
delightful experience to find that a subject of such 
vital importance to every one could be discussed 
“‘harmoniously, impersonally, and courteously.”’ 

As expressed by Miss Aborn, it was not a matter 
of cleavage, not a question of ‘‘conservative and radi- 
cal,”’ but an open-minded discussion for the purpose 
of understanding another's point of view. 


Miss Alice Temple, University of Chicago, opened 
the discussion on the affirmative, presenting points 
formulated from the results of correspondence started 
by Dean Burris of Cincinnati. (This paper is printed 
in full in another part of this number.) 

Miss Catharine Watkins, Director of Kindergar 
tens, Washington, D. C., was the leader on the 
negative side and she advocated holding the name 
until there was some better reason for changing, or 
some more suitable substitute could be found. (This 
paper is also given in full.) 

The discussion was then taken up in two-minute 
speeches by Miss Lucy Gage for the affirmative, her 
point of view being that of the normal school teacher; 
Miss Stella Wood, for the negative; Miss Stella 
McCarty, for the affirmative, from the field of the 
propagandist; Miss Nora Atwood, for the negative; 
Miss Patty Hill, for the affirmative; and Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis, for the negative. 

The reasons for making a change of name were 
not to any extent based upon the German origin of 
the name, nor upon its German associations, but 
upon’ the belief that the name interfered with a 
thorough understanding of the value of kindergarten 
principles on the part of the public, and that the 
kindergarten would form a closer relation to other 
parts of the public school system if its name be more 
closely related to the primary. 

Miss Curtis touched a serious chord, urging upon 
the kindergartners the importance of co-operative 
work for the children of our own and foreign countries 
rather than discussion of a mere name. She said: 

“The sinking of the ‘Lusitania,’ the death of Edith 
Cavell, our graves in the Argonne Forest and in 
Flanders are colossal blunders, crimes to be expiated, 
written in words of fire and blood. 

‘‘Within a month I have seen ‘over there’ devas- 
tation and desolation, suffering and sorrow as the 
people and children who are left are creeping back 
to their homes which are now piles of stones. 

“During the war I spoke before the London Froebel 
Society and afterwards had a conference with the 
special committee concerning a change of name. At 
that time London was having nightly air-raids. The 
flower of her expeditionary force was dead and yet 
the committee scorned a change of the name ‘Kin- 
dergarten.’ Our righteous indignation against the 
things, that, in this war, unredeemed and unregener- 
ate Germany has done against the little children is 
more than justifiable. 

“T wish, however, that we were spending our time, 
our energy, our intellect, our spirit, drawing up 
resolutions to be added to the agenda of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations requiring Germany to put 
back into her educational system the kindergarten 
which she rejected, coincident with the persecution 
of its founder, as one of the terms of her being ad- 
mitted to the League of Nations. 

“Concerning a change of name for other reasons 
than its German origin, now I ask you ‘as a body 
of sensible women,’ is it practical? Will it not result 
in a tower of Babel confusion? 
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“The most serious consideration and an interna- 
tional consideration is that we are in a period of 
the world’s history when the lovers of little chil- 
dren should, it seems to me, not waste a moment 
ever unnecessary changes that will cause confu- 
sion. 

“To let loose through the International Kinder- 
garten Union at this time a spirit of discussion on 
this subject is, I personally believe, to retard the 
spread of the kindergarten for the little war-weary 
children of France and Belgium and Serbia and it 
might prove a boomerang to ourselves.”’ 

The discussion was then thrown open to the floor 
and never before in the history of the Union has 
there been such spirited, spontaneous expressions of 
opinion. Quick wit, sound thought, humor, whole- 
some feeling, were much in evidence, and never was 
there a suggestion of sarcasm or personal feeling. 
It was a splendid illustration of harmonious kinder- 
garten spirit. 

At the close of the morning, a “‘straw vote,’ not 
for the purpose of final decision but for the sake of 
general information, resulted strongly in favor of 
retaining the name kindergarten. 


’ Two afternoon sessions were held on Tuesday, 
one: for Training Teachers and Supervisors at South- 
ern Hotel, and the other for Directors and Assistants 
at Eastern High School. 

At the meeting for training teachers and super- 
visors, a topic of special interest to all kindergarten 


leaders was discussed: Practical Methods of Develop- 
ing Initiative in Students and Kindergartners. Miss 
Mary C. Shute, Boston Normal School, was chair- 
man at this conference, and the principal speakers 
were Miss Marion Hanckel, Supervisor of Primary 
Grades, Cumberland, Md., and Miss Edna D. Baker, 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College, 
Chicago. 

Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Washington, D. C., was 
chairman at the conference of directors and assist- 
ants, and she emphasized the fact that the meeting 
was one for free discussion and expression of opinion, 
rather than for definite conclusions. She asked for 
concrete illustrations of viewpoint, for free inter- 
change of opinion, for the sake of getting new life in 
practical problems. 

In order to give some form to the discussion she 
suggested the general topic of Changes in Kinder- 
garten Practice in Relation to Methods and Materials, 
asking such questions as, Would you order material 
in boxes? Would you include the second gift in a 
box? Would you order sewing cards? Would you 
have supplementary material? Should the teacher 
show the use of material first or should the material 
suggest it? Should the teacher’s suggestions be to 
individuals or to groups? 

The discussion resolved itself mostly around the 
point of the relation of the teacher to the group, the 
question of free or organized group work, and there 
were many spontaneous expressions and concrete 
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illustrations from kindergartners from all parts of the 
country. 

In general, the discussion showed a tendency to 
allow flexibility of time schedule at the beginning of 
the year, experience with material first, modification 
of freedom by direction and organization as the need 
made itself felt. It was shown that organization 
may be a limitation or it may be a freeing proposi- 
tion. 


After a busy day of discussion it was a pleasure 
to meet at the gymnasium of Goucher College for 
supper, served by the Baltimore Kindergarten Club. 
Small tables gave opportunity for social grouping, 
and hospitality was freely extended. It was a 
happy opening to the social hours of the convention. 

Following the supper all gathered in Catherine 
Hooper Hall, Goucher College, for the evening ses- 
sion, which was opened with community singing led 
by Dr. Charles G. Woolsey, song leader for War 
Camp Community Service, with Miss Clara Shafer, 
accompanist. Here every one found her opportunity 
to sing and cheer and shout and it was an audience 
much refreshed by freedom and fun and vocal exer- 
cise that listened to a report from Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis of The Work of the Kindergarten Unit in France 
and Plans for the Future. 

The platform was decorated with palms and the 
desk with flags of the allies, while on the front of 
the desk hung the I. K. U. service flag bearing 
fifteen stars for the fifteen kindergartners who have 
carried the opportunities of the kindergarten to the 
refugee children of France. Miss Curtis was in uni- 
form and stirred her audience to new effort for the 
Kindergarten Unit by her accounts of the need and 
the results which have already been accomplished. 


Wednesday brought rain, which was a great dis- 
appointment to Baltimore kindergartners, as this 
was the day set for Delegates’ Day, with its gay pro- 
cession, and for the play festival in Druid Hill Park. 

However, spirits were not dampened even if white 
dresses were not quite so much in evidence, and states 
were well represented in the delegates’ procession at 
Goucher College, in the morning. Miss Lucy Gage 
and Miss Katherine Martin led the _ procession, 
bearing the flag, and they were followed by delegates 
from twenty-four states and one from Japan. Con- 
spicuous among the banners were those from New 
York state; Maine; Cleveland, Ohio; Pennsylvania; 
Twichell Alumnae, Springfield, Mass.,St. Louis. The 
phrase, ‘‘Helping over here, over there’’ on one banner, 
was significant of the work being done by many of the 
Branches. The Cleveland banner bore the slogan, 
“Co-operative Play in Childhood, Co-operative 
Citizenship Later.” 

In addition to the Baltimore song a Good Morning 
Song and May Time proved inspiring delegates’ songs 
at the opening of this session. Who could help 
singing when these words were started to the tune 
of ‘Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip’’? 
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‘““Good morning, won't you trip, trip, trip, 

To the I. K. U. in Baltimore? 

Good morning, won’t you trip, trip, trip, 

Through the welcoming open door? 

Friend with friend and state with state, 

We're altogether to now relate! 

Good morning, won’t you trip, trip, trip, 

To the I. K. U., the I. K. U., the I. K. U. in Baltimore?” 


The plan for having reports by states rather than 
by branches this year helped to simplify Delegates’ 
Day and it was a most satisfactory arrangement to 
have all the delegates from a state on the platform 
while one representative gave a brief report of kinder- 
garten work and progress for her state. The new 
‘statistical banners” also helped to show facts in a 
conspicuous form and made reports more compre- 
hensive even though they were limited in time. 
These banners gave the number of teachers, number 
of kindergartens, and number of children, so that 
one could see at a glance where a state stood. 


Miss Kiku Ishihara of Tokyo, Japan, who has 
spent the past few years in America, gave a most 
cordial invitation to the Union to come to Japan, 
assuring them that it would be an inspiration to 
Japan, and might prove a profitable trip to every 
one. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
May Murray, showed an increase in the number of 
associate members and the addition of seven new 
Branches. The treasurer’s report was of great in- 
terest because of the large amount of money which 
had been handled this year, most of it for the special 
funds for the Kindergarten Unit and for the support 
of a clerk in the Bureau of Education at Washington. 
While the amount contributed for the clerk at Wash- 
ington has not quite met the need, the response has 
been good considering the demands of the times, and 
the amount for the Kindergarten Unit has been gen- 
erous. The total amount which passed through 
the treasurer’s hands was over $18,000; contribu- 
tions of $12,000 have been turned over to the work 
of the Kindergarten Unit in France. A contribu- 
tion of $2,000 from Honolulu for the work in France 
is still in the treasury, and over $1,000 for regular 
expenditures of the I. K. U. 

A telegram of greetings from the Anne L. Page 
Kindergarten and teacher, Miss Anna Devereaux, 
Wellesley, Mass., was read, and it was moved that 
greetings be sent in return. 

A telegram of special interest was received from 
‘Dr. William Palmer Lucas, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, American Red Cross, France. Dr. Lucas 
expressed such splendid appreciation of the work of 


the Kindergarten Unit that his telegram is printed in 
full: 


Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, 
International Kindergarten Union, Baltimore, Md. 
Congratulations on record your (I might say our) kindergarten 
units have made the past year in France. Your choice of the 
personnel and the place they have made for themselves in every 
community they have worked is, in my opinion, one of the finest 
records made in France. 


The opportunity of continuing the work with the French Com- 
mission is one not tobe lost. The need of Kindergarten Unit will 
continue for at least another year or two, especially in North of 
France among devastated towns. The benefit both morally and 
intellectually to the children of that region cannot be emphasized 
too much. You will be able to explain more fully to your Associa- 
tion the importance of these two phases; the period of childhood 
from two to six, as you know, is in my opinion one of the most 
important, and so much neglected at the present time that it has 
earned the name of the neglected period of childhood. 

I cannot recommend your work too highly, and the noble spirit 
which you and all your staff have shown, is in my estimate one 
of the best examples of American women’s efforts in France for 
the children of that beloved country. I am sorry that I am not 
able to assist you, but please express for me to your society my 
deepest interest in all of your projects, and you may be sure of my 
continued support for all your endeavors. 

WILLIAM PALMER LwCAs, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
American Red Cross, France. 


Because of rain, the Play Festival, which was 
scheduled for Druid Hill Park, was held in Fifth 
Regiment Armory, and the sunshine of children’s 
faces and their happy voices as they skipped about in 
merry play made this immense auditorium a won- 
derfully bright spot on this Wednesday afternoon. 

Upon entering with the crowd of spectators one 
felt first the enormous size of the place, but it was 
hard to realize that nearly two thousand children were 
gathered in circles on the floor and in a larger circle 
on the outside. Happily unconscious that they were 
the center of attraction to a large audience in the 
gallery, they carried out a delightful program of 
kindergarten games. From the time of the bugle 
call given by the band to the last Mother Goose 
game of the first part of the program, each little 
circle played its part in spontaneous abandon which 
was delightful to see. 

The second part of the program was more elabo- 
rate and filled the auditorium with a charming series 
of color effects. A pageant representing the Awak- 
ening of Spring was carried out from the time when 
the April rain and sunshine prepared the ground for 
the sleeping seeds to the full spring glory of flower 
and bee and butterfly. Little gray raindrops repre- 
sented by the children of one kindergarten in gray 
cambric robes ran out among the sleeping flowers and 
a burst of sunshine in the form of kindergarten 
children in bright yellow tissue paper hats joined 
them in awakening the sleeping life. A rainbow ap- 
peared. Then the raindrops gathered in a stream 
and finally formed a pond where frogs hopped about. 
The flowers began to lift their heads and gay colored 
bluebirds, robins, orioles, and cardinals appeared 
from the South. Caterpillars, creeping along, threw 
off their dark winter coats and became bright butter- 
flies. Grasshoppers played about and bees hummed 
among the flowers. It was a revelation to see such 
beautiful effects with such simple costuming and such 
free dramatization on the part of the children. 

The final part of the afternoon program was a 
play pageant by the children of the Playground 
Association which represented dances of the nations 
before Democracy and her attendant spirits, Liberty 
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and Patriotism. French, Italian, English, American, 
and Japanese Episodes, with appropriate costuming 
and dancing, were carried out, and, at the close, 
Peace called the children to her, and the nations were 
united. 

Great credit was due Miss Margarette Lamb of the 
Baltimore Kindergarten Club, and Miss Doris 
Feather of the Playground Association, who planned 
this beautiful festival, and to the city kindergartners 
and others who carried it out so successfully. 


The Wednesday evening session at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music was devoted to the subject 
of Americanization. A group of English, Irish, Hun- 
garian, and Scotch folk songs by Mrs. Margaret 
Cummings Rabold formed a delightful opening num- 
ber on the program. Three strong addresses were 
given. Mr. Fred C. Butler, Director of Americani- 
zation, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., spoke on America’s Duty to the Next Genera- 
tion; Dr. Caroline Hedger, Woman’s Committee, 
Illinois Division of National Council of Defense, on 
The Retardation of the Foreign Woman; and Dr. 
Philander P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C., on The Kindergarten in Education. 


The speakers at the Thursday morning meeting 
were both Baltimore professors and they gave ad- 
dresses rich in thought and experience. Dr. Agnes 
Low Rogers, Department of Education, Goucher 
College, took as her subject The Scope and Signifi- 
cance of Measurement in Early Elementary Education 
and her account of what has already been done along 
the line of measurement and her suggestions for 
future work were of great value. 

Dr. John B. Watson, Professor of Psychology, 
Johns Hopkins University, based his address on his 
own experimental work with very young children, 
speaking on The Pre-Kindergarten Age—A Labora- 
tory Study. 

Promptly at noon on Thursday all visitors and 
many local friends sailed out of the harbor on the 
boat “Susquehanna” for a trip down the bay to 
Annapolis. The weather was all that could be de- 
sired and the trip proved one of the most enjoyable 
features of the whole week and a restful change from 
the regular sessions. The kindergartners of Wash- 
ington helped to make this trip more pleasant by 
thoughtfully providing box luncheons for all, and 
their hospitality was so generous that not only 
luncheon but supper was given to many. Friendly 
groups were formed on the decks of the steamer, 
music was provided, business meetings were held 
by busy committees, and every one was free to do 
what would best meet her need and desire. At 
Annapolis the boat was met by guides to conduct 
visitors about the town and especially around the 
grounds of the Naval Academy, and then the party 
sailed back, reaching Baltimore in time to prepare 
for an evening session. 

An organ recital by Mr. Alfred R. Willard opened 
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the evening meeting at Goucher College, followed by 
an address on A Child Welfare Minimum in the 
United States by Dr. Henry W. Thurston, School of 
Philanthropy, New York City; and one on The New 
Problem of Public Education in the United States, by 
Dr. George D. Strayer, President of the National 
Education Association. Both addresses showed the 
progress which has been made in educational thought 
and the need of greater activity among educators in 
order to meet the demands of present conditions. 


Before proceeding to the business of the Friday 
morning session, a short memorial service for those 
who have gone from us during the past year was held. 
Miss Fannie A. Smith, chairman, presented the re- 
port of the Necrology Committee, and Handel's 
Largo was beautifully rendered by piano and cello, 
while all stood in silent recognition of the loss of those 
faithful ones who had finished their earthly work and 
passed on into the larger life. 

Miss Annie Laws, chairman of the Committee of 
Nineteen, called attention to the printed pamphlet 
sent out to all members of the I. K. U., showing the 
special war work of her committee, and told of later 
evidences of the same fine spirit of social service and 
helpful activity. She said that the printed circular 
had been widely distributed, not only through the 
I. K. U. but through other organizations, and there 
had been a demand for it from mothers’ clubs and 
even from manufacturing concerns. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock gave a brief memorial report 
for this committee, on account of the loss of two 
pioneer members, Madame Maria Kraus-Boelte and 
Mrs. Alice H. Putnam. 

The report on Propaganda by Miss Grace E. Mix, 
chairman, was gratifying in its account of progress 
in the kindergarten movement aided by I. K. U. 
funds and representatives. 

Miss Nina Vandewalker, chairman of the Bureau 
of Education Committee, was not present, but her 
report was read by Miss Catharine Watkins and will 
be printed in full. Miss Almira Winchester, of the 
Bureau of Education, gave a report closely related to 
it, showing what is being done in the Bureau, and a 
vote of thanks and recognition to those who represent 
the I. K. U. in the Bureau was passed by the Union. 

The reports on Child Study by Miss Julia Pepper; 
Literature, by Miss Grace Hemingway; and Graphic 


.Arts, by Miss Louise Sutherland, will be printed. 


Miss Corinne Brown, chairman of the Committee 
on Music, told of some results of an investigation 
along the line of the range of children’s voices, illus- 
trating her remarks by charts. 

The reports on Minimum Essentials and Co-oper- 
ation with the N. E. A. were omitted for lack of time. 

A comprehensive report from Miss Elizabeth Har- 
rison, chairman of the Committee in Co-operation 
with the National Congress of Mothers, was read by 
Miss Edna Baker. 

The business of new’ amendments was then 
brought up by Miss Laws, chairman of Committee on 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 


Jan.—AMERICAN CHARITIES by Amos G. Warner 


May—PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION by Frederick H. Wines 
New Edition revised by Winthrop D. Lane. 8vo 

WAR STORIES 
The best American Stories of the Great War edited by Roy J. Holmes and A. Starbuck. 12mo..................... Net 1.25 


June—WAR IN THE UNDERSEAS by Harold F. B. Wheeler 
12mo, illustrated, colored wrapper 


Sept.—OPENING THE IRON TRAIL by Edwin L. Sabin 

A story of the great race to open up ralironds. Svo, illustrated... Net 1.35 
A HISTORY OF THE NEW THOUGHT MOVEMENT 

BUSINESS INSPIRATIONS by Christian D. Larson 

Twenty-seven chapters of practical value to the business world Net 1.25 
THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL BALLADS by C. A. Browne 

FRENCH FAIRY TALES by M. Cary 

BOY HIKERS HOMEWARD BOUND by Chelsea Curtis Fraser 

A PEEP AT THE FRONT by Inez M. McFee 

A TREASURY OF ANIMAL STORIES by Lilian Gask 

JED’S BOY by Warren Lee Goss 

A story of adventure in the Great World War. illustrated by Net 1.50 
GRAND-DADDY WHISKERS, M.D., by Nellie M. Leonard 


LITTLE CURLY HEAD—THE PET LAMB by Johanna Spyri 


8vo, illustrated in color. Translated by Helen B. Dole 


DAISY by Ruth Brown McArthur 
Oct.—GIRLS’ BOOK OF THE RED CROSS by Mary Kendall Hyde 
The story of the “Greatest Mother in the World.” Svo, illustrated Net 1.25 
BOYS’ BOOK OF BATTLES by Chelsea Curtis Fraser 
BELGIAN FAIRY TALES by William E. Griffis 
BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS SOLDIERS by J. Walker McSpadden 
Stories of great generals from Washington to Foch. 8vo, Net 1.25 
THE MAID OF ORLEANS by M.S. C. Smith 
AMBITION by Orison Swett Marden 


BUSINESS YEAR BOOK 


Limp Seal Grain, $2.00............... Limp Sheep, $2.25 
DAILY REMINDER AND NOTE BOOK 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING CASH AND EXPENSE RECORD 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., - - NEW YORK 
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“AS YE TWIG IS BENT YE TREE’S INCLINED” 


r 


GAMES TO TEACH 
CORRECT ENGLISH 
TO LITTLE ONES— 


TEACHERS 1 If you could abolish “Ain’t,” “1 seen,” and the 
¢ whole brood of Common Errors in Grammar from 
your pupils’ minds, and do it permanently and 80 enjoyably that the 
children would beg for it, wouldn’t that increase your Value as a 


Teacher, and lighten your teaching burdens? Then try 


“Games for Teaching Correct English to Little Ones.” 


This attractive bock makes it plain, simple, easy. No apparatus, 


no preparation. £# I have demonstrated these Games before thou- 


sands of teachers, and they urged me to publish them. You'll en- 


joy the Games as well as the pupils do. Teaching by these Games 


is a pleasure. Address, enclosing 50 cents for a copy, 


EMMA WATKINS, - - - lowa City, lowa 


BRADLEY’S HELPS 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


Something every teacher will appreciate. Large manila 
cards, 63 x 10 inches, one side printed with domino design, and 
the reverse with the same problem in large italic numerals. The 
domino dots are one inch in diameter with wide spacing, mak- 
ing them easy to read from all parts ofthe room. Twenty-four 
cards, containing all number combinations 1 to 10, in durable 


box. 
Price, $0.60; mailing weight 12 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


A better builder than you have ever used. Large numerals 
in bold type, printed on heavy manila card, and enclosed in a 
box made especially strong to withstand the constant handling 
and hard usage to which the ‘‘builder’’ box is always subjected. 


Contains an extra large quantity of the number tablets. 
Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


A new large type builder, printed on heavy manila card in 
extra bold type; lower case letters on one side and capital on 
reverse side. Put up in a box made especially strong, same 
as Economo Number Builder. Contains an extra large quantity 


of tablets. 
Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Amendments, and articles relating to the formation of 
state Branches, for the purpose of uniting more 
closely the kindergarten interests in each state and to 
provide a medium for the investigation of kinder- 
garten conditions and the promotion and extension 
of kindergarten interests by adequate publicity, edu- 
cation, and legislation, were passed by the Union. 

An amendment to change from annual to biennial 
meetings was postponed until 1920 for discussion. 

Three new Honorary Members were elected this 
year: Mrs. Spencer Borden of Fall River, who has 
equipped many kindergartens and stands ready to 
equip more; Mrs. Avery Coonley of Washington, 
who has done much to promote the kindergarten 
movement; and Miss Mary Moore Orr, who has 
given freely of her time and energy and funds for the 
work of the Kindergarten Unit in France. 

The awarding of the prize banner for attendance 
to Massachusetts was a foregone conclusion, for its 
thirty-one delegates were loyal to the last. It was 
accepted with much pride by the Massachusetts dele- 
gation as a special honor to the Massachusetts presi- 
dent of the I. K. U. 

The flag, which is passed on each year to the state 
which presents some unique feature, was given to 
Texas, because of its splendid report of kindergarten 
progress started by a campaign recently held. 


Two addresses along similar lines, and both il- 
lustrated by lantern slides, occupied the time of the 
afternoon session at Goucher College. This was 
designated as a “‘mass meeting for kindergartners, 
primary teachers, and all interested in early elemen- 
tary education,’’ and brought out a good attendance. 

Miss Bertha M. Barwis, supervisor of Primary 
Schools, Trenton, N. J., took as her subject Unifying 
the Work of the Primary Grades, and her slides showed 
the progress which is being made in the primary 
schools of Trenton. 

Professor Patty S. Hill, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, spoke of similar 
work in the kindergarten and primary grades of the 
college, calling her subject The Unification of Kin- 
dergarten and Primary School. 

She claimed that all children between the ages 
of four and eight should have the same freedom of 
space and equipment that has been given to the 
kindergarten in order to give them their right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials and 


‘ Elections, which was read at the close of this last 


session, showed an enrollment of 377. The official 
ballot as presented was carried through and the same 
officers will serve for the coming year. 


As an appropriate close toa delightful week all 
gathered in the ballroom of the Southern Hotel on 
Friday evening for a supper and social good time. 
The usual long speakers’ table was a beautiful sight, 
with its profusion of flowers, and the small round 
tables for other guests were none the less attractive 
with decorations of snapdragon, roses, pinks, daisies, 
syringa, smilax, and other greens, so that the whole 
room was bright with color. The program called 
for “music, brief speeches, good fellowship,” and 
nothing was lacking. 
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The gathering was honored by the presence of the 
Mayor of Baltimore, who was most appreciative of 
the responsive spirit of the kindergarten, and who 
spoke strongly in favor of more extensive use of 
schoolhouses, even advocating having them in public 
parks, where they would be the center of attraction. 

Mrs. C. E. Ellicott, president of the Children’s 
Playground Association of Baltimore, took the liberty 
to reveal some of the shortcomings of the city, ex- 
pressing the hope that greater progress would be 
made in the near future. 

Miss Stella L. Wood of Minneapolis struck a 
serious chord and beautifully expressed her feeling in 
relation to the larger life of the future. 

Mrs. Edward F. Buchner of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs told what the Federation had done 
toward a compulsory school law in Maryland, and 
spoke of the need of kindergarten legislation. She 
urged the circulation of propaganda material. 

Mrs. Costigan told some of her experiences in 
France as a member of the Committee on Public 
Information, and Miss Margaret C. Holmes of 
Brooklyn, one of the kindergartners who has served 
as a member of the Kindergarten Unit and has 
recently returned to this country, gave a few of her 
experiences and touched upon the problems of the 
institutional child in France. 

Mrs. Harry Parkhurst of the National Congress 
of Mothers assured the kindergartners of the desire 
of the Congress to co-operate with the kindergarten. 

Miss Stella McCarty was then introduced as the 
“thoughtful, gracious, indefatigable chairman of the 
Local Committee,’’ who had ‘‘gone before and taken 
the stones out of our path and put flowers in their 
places.”” Miss McCarty was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and she spoke briefly of her feeling that the 
convention would result in future progress for the 
kindergarten in Baltimore. 

An impromptu glee club made a merry interlude 
with songs composed for the occasion and sung to 
familiar tunes. These were all related to our work 
in France, and most popular among them were the 
following: 

“‘Curtis—Fanniebelle Curtis, 

You're the leader we all trust and all adore: 

When your ship sails our hearts will follow, 

And be fastened to your little cabin door.”’ 

(Tune, ‘‘Katie’’) 

‘“‘Pull out your money from your pocketbook 

And give, give, give— 

It makes no difference how you look 

Nor yet, girls, how you live. 

What’s the use of saving? 

It never has worked well, 

So pour out the money from your pocketbook for Fanniebelle.”’ 

(Tune, ‘Pack Up your Troubles’) 

The final note was struck by Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
‘“‘who always takes us straight to the heart of things.”’ 
She spoke of the kindergarten as the beginning of 
training for democracy, saying that our task is to 
work and die to keep children holy and to keep them 
good. Our International Kindergarten Union is a 
bridge for the children of other countries. 
our noble joy to keep this bridge. 

The decision of the Committee on Time and Place 
was announced and the president closed the conven- 
tion with the rallying cry ‘On to Topeka!”’ 


It is 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 40 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 40 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the eastest primer—and the largest. Care- 


fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 40 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 50 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 54 cents 
For Grade Hl: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 54 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 60 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 54 cents 


For Grade Il!: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60 cents 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 65 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 65 cents 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


AREPUBLICS CHIEP BUSINESS 13 EDUCATION 


Every Kindergarten 
Teacher should keep 
in touch with the 
Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 
advanced educational thought 
oftheday. YOUprofit by the 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EpucATION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A) 
OCTOBER 1905" 
EDUCATIONAL: PUBLISHING’ COMPANY 
BOSTON -NEW YORK: CHICAGC 
D-SAN FRANCISCO 
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SCHOOL METHODS 
BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 


Elementary Schools, rural and graded. 


Its use will do much to lighten 


the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 
making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 
reading lessons in grammar _ grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN TEACH- 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe useof English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 


A collection of new little stories written 
especially for conversation and for oral 
and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 


children. The methods especially apply 
to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMIN PAGES, 9x12 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 
Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
AKE 


2 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessens, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 


Geo. W. Jones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, II. 


Contributions to Kindergarten 


Unit in France 
Community War Chest, Dayton, 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Kindergarten 
Mrs. Elsie Roberts  Elkinton, 


Moorestown, N. 
Children of New London (Ct. ) Kin- 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Froebel Club.. 
Chicago Public School Kindergarten 
Syracuse (N. 


Cleveland (Ohio) 
(Proceeds from concert given 
by Case School of Applied 
Science Musical Club) 
Sheldon (Iowa) Kindergarten...... 
(Proceeds from a May Day 
program given outdoors by 
the kindergarten children) 
Teachers College of Indianapolis. . 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 
Cincinnati Kindergarten Alumnae 
Richmond (Va.) 
Louisville (Ky.) Kindergarten As- 
Southern California Kindergarten 
(From the kindergartners of 
Santa Barbara) 
Sale of Post Cards autographed by 
Miss Curtis at Baltimore. . 
Kindergarten Society of E lizabeth 
Gamble Deaconess Home Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati, Ohio........ 
Sir Robert Eden Public School Kin- 
dergarten, Baltimore, Md...... 
(Proceeds from a Bazaar held 
by children) 
Children of Bangor 
(Mostly penny contributions) 
Childre n of Laurel Hill and Hobart 
Ave. Kindergarten, Norwich, Ct. 
Lexington (Ky.) Branch of I. K. U.. 
Miss Ella C. Elder, Buffalo, N.Y... 
School No. 46, Buffalo, N. Y....... 


(Me.) Kinder- 


Springfield (Mass.) Kindergarten 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Kindergarten 


Miss Margaret K. Kilmer, Reading, 


Miss Edith L. Haskell, Newton 
Scranton (Pa.) Froebel Club....... 
Emma Thomas Public School Kin- 
dergarten, Detroit, Mich.. 
Children of Center St. School, “Wau- 
Mr. Calvin B. Cady, Portland, Ore.. 
Elihu Burritt School Kindergarten, 
New Hampshire State Kindergarten 
Kindergarten Mothers of Cheerful 
Home Settlement, Quincy, Ill.... 
Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Kindergarten 
Miss Louise M. Houghton, Worces- 
Kindergarten Department, State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


31.60 


26.56 
25.00 


25.00 


18.20 


14.00 


14.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
8.00 


6.00 


6.00 
6.00 


4.00 
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$280.00 
150.00 
100.00 
70.00 
60.00 
50.00 
43.00 
25.00 
23.00 
20.35 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 


The Palmer Method of 
Business Writing 


PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach- 
ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
DE. CAMPBELL, salaries. 

Principal. 50-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. Itisa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Miss Charlotte Krum, Riverside, 
Portland 
Children of Miss Zelma G. Thomp- 
son’s Kindergarten, Baltimore, 


Jefferson School Kindergarten, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla............. 3.25 
(Penny contributions) 
Miss Faye Henley, Boston, Mass... 3.00 


Miss Edith Easson, Racine, Wis.... 3.00 
Children of Eugene Field Kinder- 
garten, Oklahoma City, Okla.... 
(Penny contributions) 

Miss Myrtle Farnham, Racine, Wis. 
Miss Ruth A. Dreutzer, Wauwa- 
2.00 
Children of Boyne City (Mich.) 
Miss E. Winifred Dunkle, St. Mar- 
tha’s House, Philadelphia... .... 
(A few pennies brought by ‘“‘a 
very poor little girl’’ were the 
foundation of this contribu- 
tion, to which was added an 
amount from a general kin- 
dergarten fund in order to 
get the little girl’s money 

into the Unit) 
Children of Beacon Hill Kinder- 


Total amount of contributions re- 


ceived through International 
Kindergarten Union (August 


Send contributions to Miss May 
Murray, Treasurer I. K. U., Box 
1626, Springfield, Mass. 


The Children’s Home, St. An- 
thony, Newfoundland 


Tue Grenfell Association of 
America, with headquarters at 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, is making 
an appeal for funds to build a new 
home for the little orphan children 
of Labrador. 

When Dr. Grenfell found these 
helpless little children, he set to 
work speedily to build them a 
home. Unseasoned lumber had 
to be used because there was no 
other; the building season is short 
in Newfoundland, and the children 
were waiting. Before long there 
were more children waiting and no 
room for them, so additions were 
swiftly built. For fourteen years 
the children have found there a wel- 
come so warm and a care so con- 
stant that they have grown well 
and happy, but more are waiting 
to come in, and there is no room. 
A new well-built home is needed so 
that when the house-mother has 
her fifty children tucked into bed 
at night, she will not lie awake 
listening to the storm, and wonder- 
ing if the rain is beating into the 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


Buff Buckram Binding 


A given amount of money purchases 
far less than it did four years ago; still, 
you may buy for your school or for 
your personal use this “Supreme 
Authority,”’ containing hundreds of 
the New Words, including war terms 
(a better book than in1914) at 

no increase in price. 

The NEW INTERNATIONAL 
is as necessary in the school 
room and in the teacher's 


library as a clock is in the 
home. 


Ask for the 
Merriam Webster 


Help your pupils to form early the Dictionary Habit 


WRITE for Free Booklets to Teachers ; 
Fun to Play Merriam-Dictionary Games,” 
“*Unlocks the Door,’’ ‘‘Dog-Day Club.”’ 


° SPRIN 
G. & C. Merriam Co, gPRINSIELD 


War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. S. Rose. 

20 cents. 


Economical Diet and Cookery in Time _of 
Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 


Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children, By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 


By Professor I. 
15 cents. 


Lessons in Home Nursing. 
M. Stewart. 


Tested International Recipes. By Professor 

Van Arsdale, Miss Day Monroe, 

and others. 60 recipes. 20 cents. Ready 
January, 1918. 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Shred one article 
of school which 
hasnt advanced in / 
= 
= 
garten, San Antonio, Texas...... 1.00 
= 
Short-Story Writing | 
Mz catalog free. Write to-day. 
Teo llome School, Springfield Mess. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course ; also 
about the Course in 

H. Campbell, 


we offer under Dr. 
Principal of our a Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, «salaries. 
Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


The Home Corresvondence School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in a)! the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
Most all the Boards of Education ia 
the principal cities, Send for ili- 
ustrated 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall and revolving 
black bourds, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon easels, 
biack board p!ate fn slabs 
polnters, stone slate blackboards ds, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
YORE GILICATB BOOKSLATECO, 
90-23-34 Vesey Sty York, 


Highest Awards—Gold Medals 


AMERICAN 


he Old | aitht ul ( rayons 


Philadelphia 1876 
San Francisco and San Diego 1915 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
snder professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
aell and leading colleges. 

Academie and 
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corner of the room where Johnny 
always kicks his blankets off; or 
whether the chimney will stand 
that last long blow from the north. 

The new home must be of brick, 
and each brick will cost twenty- 
five cents, when it is purchased, 
carried to St. Anthony, and laid in 
its place. When the new home is 
completed it will bring joy and 
comfort to the children of the 


North. 
Sa 


Items 


Tue Adelphi Alumnae Associa- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., reports that 
five of its members are now with 
the Kindergarten Unit in France. 
At the annual meeting in May, 
Miss Margaret C. Holmes, one of 
the pioneer members of the Unit, 
who had recently returned, gave an 
inspiring talk on the work that is 
being done for the children in the 
devastated regions of France. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss K. Adele Todd; 
vice-president, Miss Grace E. 
West; treasurer, Miss Harriet 
Warren; recording secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth MacDonald;  corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Edna J. 
Bragaw. 


Miss Agnes C. Daley writes of 
her success in establishing a second 
kindergarten in the town of Port 
Huron, Mich. She also says: ‘“‘As 
Child Welfare Chairman of the 
city, | am working for several new 
things besides more and _ better 
schools. Have succeeded in get- 
ting a clinic established in the Red 
Cross rooms (Baby Clinic). The 
Woman’s Club and the Chamber 
of Commerce and several of the 
minor organizations have already 
contributed toward it, so we are 
on the way for.a permanent Child 
Welfare League.”’. 


The Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments, New York, has issued 
in pamphlet form an article by 
Dr. David Mitchell on Malnutri- 
tion and Health Education. It is 
based upon the experiments of Dr. 
William R. P. Emerson in “‘nutri- 
tion classes’’ conducted for four 
months in one of the New York 
public schools, and gives en- 
lightening information in regard 
to the reasons for the gain and loss 
of weight, and conclusions with 
relation to proper food and health 
habits for school children. 


The Parents and Teachers As- 
sociation of the Ethical Culture 
School, New York, devoted the 
spring number of their magazine, 
School and Home, to the subject 
of Physical Aspects of Education. 
It contains such articles as Play 
in Education, Some Playground 
Values, What the School Nurse has 
to Say, Physical Care of Children in 
the Home, and makes a timely and 
valuable number for teachers. 


The United States is not alone 
in her interest in character educa- 
tion in schools. Prof. W. F. Os- 
borne of Manitoba University has 
visited Washington in the inter- 
ests of a national conference in 
Canada in October. A sum of 
$5,000 has been raised for the 
conference, and the Rotary Clubs 
of Canada have subscribed $70,000 
to back up the establishment of a 
Canadian Bureau on Character 
Education for Citizenship. Gen- 
eral approval of the project has 
been expressed by educational, 
church, and government leaders, 
and the conference program will 
emphasize the necessity for char- 
acter education of all children, in 
order to secure general reliability 
of character and loyalty to Cana- 
dian ideals. 


Course for Kindergartners Lead- 
ing to Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts 


ONE of the most progressive 
steps in education has been taken 
by Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in planning its courses in 
education so that students desir- 
ing to become kindergarten or 
elementary teachers may elect the 
necessary courses and receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. J268, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


GREAT 
By ACKBOARD® | 
bz 
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GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s minneogenten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containin enerous puovty of correct kindergarten material for one or twe 


For over twenty years Adelphi 
has maintained a Normal School 
for Kindergartners with a _ two- 
year course, but in September, 
1919, this course becomes an in- 
tegral part of the college. 

Inspiring Kindergarten-Pri- 

mary Meeting 

THE Eastern Connecticut Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Association held 
its third and final meeting for 
the last school year in May at 
Norwich. Miss Helen B. Royce 
of Norwich presided. Mr. Scha- 
fer, principal of the Willimantic 
Normal: School, spoke on _ the 
Psychology of Reading. Mr. Schafer 
defined reading as ‘“‘the arousal, 
organization, and communication 
of meaning.” Reading is funda- 
mentally language and cannot be 
taught before children can talk— 
i. e., before children have acquired 
enough of a vocabulary to make 
the printed words stand for some- 
thing concrete. By diagrams, Mr. 


Schafer explained the false psycho- gg 


logical process which is responsible 


for the meaningless, puppet-like Y 


recitation of words which, in so 
many of our lowest grades, passes 
for reading. 

Miss Oates, also of Willimantic, 
conducted a reading demonstra- 
tion class showing how to do what 
Mr. Schafer had said should be 
done, if children are to get the 
meaning of words. 

Dr. J. Mace Andress of the Bos- 
ton Normal School gave a sincere 
appreciation of The Child as an 
Artist. 

At the annual business meeting 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Gertrude L. Stadt- 
mueller, New London; vice-presi- 
dent, Marian Beebe, Norwich; 
recording secretary, Grace E. Vail, 
New London; treasurer, Madeline 
Stanners, New London; executive 
committee, Fannie Bishop, Wil- 
limantic, Miss Whittlesey, Nor- 


wich. 
Courses for Graduate Study 


THE Department of Graduate 
Study of New York Kindergarten 
Association, under the direction of 
Miss Julia Locke Frame, acting 
director, has planned five courses 
of study for the coming year in 


children at an except one ly low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringin 50 
Card Sowing’ 


$0.50 
Crayon Work ena Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 


10 Christmas Bowing Cards, $0.10 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


Albert acency 
34th YEAR 


NEW YORK 437 Fifth Avenue 
DENVER. Symes Building 
SPOKANE . Peyton Building 


ADDRESS FY OFFICE 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


[From “‘Moderator Topics’’—Henry Pattengill, Editor.) 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 
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25 E. Jackson Bld.; Chicago 


Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Busi- 


ness’’ with timely chapters on Peace 


Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 


of Application, etc., sent FREE. 


New York 


_That’s a handsome, substantial, attrac- 
tive new home that Thomas Charles 
Company moved into. That neighbor- 
hood seems to have great attraction for 
the school publishing houses. This com- 
pany has been established 40 years in 
Chicago. They are northwestern agents 
of the Milton Bradley Company. 


We don’t know of any firm that de- 
serves success any more than does this 
one. Courteous, square-dealing, capable, 
progressive, and patriotic. May the firm 


be as happy and a ean in the new 
house as in the old. 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, except Indiana Avenue, 
to 23d Street, one block east, or Indiana 
Avenue car to 23d Street, three blocks 
east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


| 
eEacle ALPHA GLE PENCIL 
£38 
| { 
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addition to a series of Susan E. 
Blow Memorial Lectures. These 
study classes will take up the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Creative Useof Kindergarten Ma- 
terials, Miss Alice E. Fitts. Prac- 
tical work suitable for children, 
and method of developing creative 
ability in persons of any age.. 

Social Institutions, Mrs. Marion 
B. B. Langzettel. Astudy of social 
groups; their development into 
organization, and the consequence 
of a violation of the fundamental 
principles on which the family, in- 
dustry, the state and the nation 
are organized. 

Posture and Voice Control, Miss 
May Amerman Johnson. A series 
of lectures with illustrations of 
practical technique and especial 
reference to standing, sitting, and 
walking. 

Primary Methods, Mrs. Ada M. 
Locke. Principles and activities 
underlying transition from kinder- 
garten to elementary. 

Nature Study in the Kindergar- 
ten and Elementary School, Profes- 
sor Anna B. Comstock, Cornell 
University. Methods of studying 
our common birds, flowers and 
trees with children. 

Anna W. Devereaux 

Miss ANNA WHITE’ DEVER- 
EAUX, director of the Page Kin- 
dergarten and lecturer in the de- 
partment of Education of Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass., died 
at her home in Marblehead, June 
16, 1919. 

Miss Devereaux, who was one of 
the well known kindergartners in 
this country, received her training 
in Boston at the Anne Page 
Normal Kindergarten Training 


Sewing, D ing, 

Busy Work Alphabet Caste, 
Entertainments 
‘School Supplies 
CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. 
A. J.FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of 
school. Samples free. 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 204. Dover, Ohio. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than. your teeth, and with as much regularity. 
Don’t let your Eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye free. 


School. For twenty years she was 
engaged in kindergarten work in 
Lowell,. during fourteen years of 
this period being in charge of the 
kindergarten training class at the 
State Normal School in Lowell. 

A few years ago Miss Devereaux 
went to Wellesley to take charge 
of the newly established Anne Page 
Memorial Kindergarten and to 
direct the theoretical and practical 
work of graduate students of 
Wellesley College who were being 
trained as kindergartners. Miss 
Devereaux also gave lectures each 
year to undergraduate students of 
education on the subject of the 
kindergarten. 

In the course of her busy life and 
varied professional interests, Miss 
Devereaux found time also to write 
several books on_ kindergarten 
theory and practice, and to give 
addresses at educational conven- 
tions. 

In her work with the children of 
Wellesley at the Anne Page Me- 
morial Kindergarten, Miss Dever- 
eaux had the respect and confi- 
dence of the parents and the 
strong affection of the children. 
To her the kindergarten was no 
mere place of child activity: it was 
a center of spiritual growth for the 


TEACHER 


Pacific Office : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Frank K. Welles 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


little lives intrusted to her care. 
No one who has seen the “‘morning 
circle’ can forget the spirit of 
good will, the eagerness, the joy 
of the members of the little group 
gathered about their beloved Miss 
Devereaux and learning from her, 
through song and story, the great 
lessons of helpfulness, of duty, of 
reverence. Each child was to her 
a special subject of study: his 
physical and mental and moral 
nature received her earnest con- 
sideration and she gave to each 
her best self. 

As a lecturer at the college, 
Miss Devereaux was interesting 
and inspiring. Students gained 
from her a new respect for the 
possibilities of child nurture and 
fresh inspiration in their educa- 
tional studies. 

- Her personality was one of 
unusual attractiveness. Radi- 
antly buoyant in spirit, enthusias- 
tic always, she diffused a spirit of 
hope and joy among her colleagues 
and her pupils. Her faith in hu- 
man nature, her unselfish devotion 
to the welfare of others, her beau- 
tiful Christian character, will be an 
abiding memory in the hearts of 
those who knew her. 

ANNA J. McKEaG. 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” 


AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


ROCKY N7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
WM. RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 


THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


TO MEET PUBLIC NEEDS 
The CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE (Accreditea) 


Opens new Courses in Infant Welfare for Pre-Kindergarten ages:—A new School for Children and Specialized 


Home- Making Courses. 


The Chicage Kindergarten Institute Training Classes now occupy an unusually beautiful building and grounds 
next to Lincoln Park, corner Belden and Commonwealth Avenues. 


Tennis Court and Games out-of-doors. 


Gertrude House, the school residence, 701 Rush Street, offers unusual cultural adv antages. 


Teachers in great demand. 


Send for illustrated caté alogue to Registrar 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute, The Training School of Distinction, 


VISITORS WELCOME 


701 RUSH STREET 


National Kindergarten a» Elementary College 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TEACHERS 


are in constant demand. 
great opportunities. 
tion by taking kindergarten or elementary work. 

COLLEGE ACCREDITED. 
year courses. DORMITORIES on college grounds. 


DIPLOMA, two years. 


In the present reconstruction teaching offers 
Combine professional training anda cultural educa- 


Three and four 


Social advantages. 


Splendid school spirit. Forillustrated catalog and full information, address 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
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